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O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.— 
A BOOKSELLER, STATIONER, PRINTER, and 
BOOKBINDER, in a Midland Market Town, hasa VACANCY 
for an Intelligent Youth, of steady habits and active disposi- 
tiod, as IN-DOOR APPRENTICE. Every opportunity will 
be afforded him of acquiring a thorough practical knowledge 
. of the business, all the branches being carried on upon the 
premises. A Premium will be required. 
For particulars, address *‘ S. W. H.” care of Messrs. Barry, 
MELVILLE, and Co., Wholesale Stationers, 174, Aldersgate- 
street, London. 





TO GENTLEMEN ABOUT TO PUBLISH. 
OPE and CO., Publishers, 16, Great 


Marlborough-street, London, beg to state that they 
undertake the PRINTING and PUBLISHING of BOOKS 
and PAMPHLETS greatly under the usual charges. The 
works are got up in the best style, and tastefully and econo- 
mically bound. Every attention is also paid to the publishing 
department.—A specimen pamphlet of bookwork, with 
prices, a complete Author's Guide, sent post free for 4d. 


Gentlemen wil! save nearly one half by employing Hore & Co. 





n TY mn) 
Bees TON COLLEGE. 
PRINCIPAL. 
The Rev. HENRY COTTERILL, M.A., late Fellow of St. 
John's College, Cambridge. 
CiassicAL LecturER—GEORGE LONG, Esq. M.A., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

This College provides a Classical and General Education 
for the Sons of Noblemen and Gentlemen on the principles 
of the Church of England. 

Provision is made for those Students for whom Mathe- 
matical Instruction is especially required, or who are pre- 
paring for the Army and other Professions. 

Three Scholarships have been instituted, of 302. each, ten- 
able for three years at Oxford or Cambridge. 

A Students are admitted for the ensuing quarter at this tima 
or at Easter ; for particulars apply to the Principal, or to 
MICHAEL TURNER, Secretary, 
Brizhton College, Sussex. 


late 











T. MARTIN’S HALL.—MONTHLY 

CONCERTS of ANCIENT and MODERN MUSIC, 
under the Direction of Mr. JOHN HULLAH.—THE SIXTH 
CONCERT will take place on WEDNESDAY EVENING, 
April 16th, when will be perform:d Haydn’s Oratorio, ‘‘ The 
Passion ;” and for the first time in this country, a Tantum 
Ergo, by Rossini; to be followed by the Sanctus Hosanna and 
Benedictus of Charles Gounod (first performed at the Third 
Monthly Concert) ; and Mendelssohn’s Lauda Sion. Vocalists: 
—Mrs.. Endersohn, Miss Kearns, Miss Williams, Messrs. 
Lockey, Williams and Whitworth. The Chorus will consist 
of the Members of Mr. Hullah’s First Unper School. Tickets: 
—Reserved Seats, “6s. ; Double ditto, 9s.; Area, 3s.; Double 
ditto, 4s. 6d.; may be had of Mr. Parker, 445, West Strand ; 
of the Music-sellers ; and at St. Martin‘’s Hall. 





QOCIETY OF ARTS, 
ADELPHI, LONDON. 


SPECIAL PRIZE LIST FOR THE SESSION 1850-51. 

The Council of the Society of Arts request attention to the 
following announcement, from which it will be seen that it is 
their desire to encourage the production of Philosophical 
Treatises on the various departments of the Great Exhibition, 
which shall set forth the peculiar advantages to be derived 
from each by the Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce of the 
Country. 

The successful treatises are to be the property of the Society ; 


and, should the Council see fit, they will cause the same to } 


be printed and published, “a:carding to the author the net 


amount of any profit which may arise from the publication | 


after the payment of the expenses. 

They accordingly offer, in the name of the Society, the 
large medal and Twenty five pounds for the best, and the 
Society’s small Medal, and Ten Pounds for the second-best, 
Treatise on the objects exhibited in the section of Raw 
Materials and Produce. . 

A large Medal and Twenty-five Pounds, for the best, and a 
small medal and Ten Pounds for the second-best, Treatise on 
the objects exhibited in the section of Machinery. 

A large Medal and Twenty-five Pounds for the best, anda 
small Medal and Ten Pounds for the second-best, Treatise 
om the objects exhibited in the section of Manufactures. 

A large Medal and Twenty-five Pounds for the best, and a 
small Medal and Ten Pounds for the second-best, Treatise on 
‘the objects exhibited in the section of Fine Arts. 

Each Treatise must occupy as nearly as possible, eighty 
pages of the size of The Bridgewater Treatises. 

The Society will also award its large Medal and Twenty- 
fiveGuineas for the best general Treatise upon the Exhibition, 
treated commercially, politically, and statistically ; and small 
Meials for the best Treatises on ny special object or class of 
Objects exhibited. 

Each Treatise must be signed with a motto, and be accom- 
panied by a sealed envelope bearing the same motto, and 
containing the name and address of the Author. 


All communications must be written on foolscap paper, half | 


Margin, and sent carriage free, addresscd to GEORGE 
GROVE, Esq., Secretary. 

The Council reserve to themselves full power of giving 
such part only of the premium as the communication shall 
be adjudged to deserve, or of withholding the whole, 


Note.—In consequence of numerousrepresentations having 


been made to the Council on the subject, and to give full time | 


forthe preparation of the Treatises, the day for the delivery 
of them is prolonged until the 3th November, 1851, 


GOETHE AND SCHILLER. 


JoHANN WOLFANG VON GOETHE, Minister of State, 
deceased in the year 1832, the Heirs of the Goethe and 
Schiller families offer FOR SALE the original AUTO- 
GRAPHS of the 
great German Poets GOETHE and SCHILLER, extending 
over a period of more than ten years, from 1794 to 1805 
inclusive. 

For this Collection,—which consists of 442 
Letters of Schiller, 105 Autograph Letters of Goethe, and 
408 Letters from Goethe, partly dictated, partly written, but 
all signed by his own hand, with additional notes, memoranda 
and addresses also in his own hand-writing,—offers will be 


become purchasers are requested to address themselves, for 
terms and further particulars, to the undersigned, 
Baron v. SCHILLER, Neuenstadt (an der Grossen 
Linden), Wurtemberg, 
Baron WALTER v. GOETHE, Vienna. 





‘Periodicals. oe 


Now ready, 
HE WESTMINSTER & FOREIGN 
QUARTERLY REVIEW.—No. CVIIL, for April, 1851. 
ContTents.—!. Modern Ballad Writers.—2. Recent Cam- 
paigns in India.—3. English Mathematical Literature, and 


—Martineau and Atkinson.—5. Revolution 
Revolution.— 6. Debates on the Marriage Question.—7. 
Diplomatic Reform.—8. The Ministerial Crisis.—9. Foreign 
Literature: Tagebuch aus Italien (a Journal from Italy), 
1849, by von Hoffstetter.—Ideen zu einem Versuch die 
Grenzen der Wirksamkeit des Staats zu bestimmen (Ideas 
towards an attempt to determine the functions of the State), 
by Wilhelm von Humboldt.—Della Vita e delle Opere di Ugo 
Foscolo, by Carlo Gemelli.—Etudes Revolutionnaires. Camille 
Desmoulins par Ed. Fleury.—The Prem Sagar, or the Ocean 
of Love, being a History of Krishna.—10. Miscellaneous and 
Critical Notices. 
London : GroomBrinceE and Sons, 5, Paternoster-row. 


New Publications. a3 
HE LADIES’ GUIDE to the 


of MAKING PAPER STOVE ORNAMENTS. 
BARTLETT. Price Is. 
Also, by the same Author, 
The LADIES’ GUIDE to 
MAKING PAPER FLOWERS. 1s. 
Darton and Co., 58, Holborn-hill. 





By Mrs. 


the 





This day, price 2s. 6d. cloth, with Illustrations, 
Third Edition, 

HOUGHTS ON ELECTRICITY, 

with NOTES of EXPERIMENTS. 
Hydrogen obtained from Water without Oxygen. 
Oxygen obtained from Water without Hydrogen. 

3y CHARLES CHALMERS. 
SvuTHERLAND and Knox, George-street, Edinburgh. 
Simpkin, MarsHAtt, and Co., London. 





This day is published, 





KETCHES of the 
LITERATURE of the PAST HALF 
D. M. MOIR (Delta). Feap., 5s. 
PROFESSOR JOHNSTON’S NOTES on 
NORTH AMERICA. 2 Vols. post 8vo., 21s. 
BLACKWwoop and Sons, Paternoster-row. 


POETICAL 


CENTURY. By 


In One Vol. 8vo., 500 pages, cloth, 12s., 


IXTY LECTURES on the 
to be Read in Toe Morninc and Eventne Services of the 
Cuvrca oF ENGLAND. 
«Those strains that once did sweet in Zion glide.”—Burns. 
By the Rev. RICHARD BRUDENELL EXTON, Domestic 
Chaplain to the Earl of Clarendon, and Incumbent of Athel- 
ington and Cretingham, in the County of Suffolk. 
Iondon : LoncMaN, Brown, Green, and LoNGMANS ; 
and may be had of all Booksellers. 


TALES BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 


MAKER’S DAUGHTERS. 
LIFE. In Two Parts, 32mo, 
gilt. : 

The following at 8d. each, sewed; or 1s. 2d., cloth gilt. 


An American Story 





RICHES HAVE WINGS. A Tale for the 
Rich and Poor. 
KEEPING UP 
| Tale for the Rich and Poor. 
| RISING IN THE WORLD. 
THE HEIRESS. A Story of Trials. 
THE LADY AT HOME; or, Leaves from 
| the Every-Day Book of an American Lady. 
| London: J. 8S, Hopson, 22, Portygal-street, Lincoln’s Inn. 


APPEARANCES, A 


received up to the Ist of July, 1851; and those who wish to | 


the late Professor Davies.—4. Man’s Nature and Development | TIONS, Completed and in Progress, 
and Counter. | 


GALE OF IMPORTANT AUTO- | 
GRAPHS. In accordance with the last will of Dr. 


' N 


whole Correspondence between the two | 


Autograph | 





ART | 


ART of | 


| 3s. 6d. bound ; or with the Questions, 4s. 





Several CORNER, may be had for distribution, free, on application. 


PORTIONS OF THE PSALMS, as they are Appointed } 


NSUBORDIN ATION ; or, the SHOE- | 
of Real | 
Is. 4d., sewed; or 2s., cloth. | 
| SARGEANT; after the same style and manner as 





New Publications. 
APSand ATLASESof the SOCIETY 
FOR THE DIFFUSION OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 
Published by CHARLES KNIGHT, 90, Fleet-street. 
ATLAS COMPLETE, with INDEX, 212 


| MAPS, plain, in One Volume, half morocco or russia, 64. 7s. 


Coloured, One Volume half morocco or russia, 97. 14s. 

LIBRARY ATLAS, 161 MAPS, 
Volume, plain, 52. 5s.; coloured, 7s. 7s. 

FAMILY ATLAS, 54 MAPS, plain, 27. 2s. 
coloured, 27. 16s. 

SCHOOL ATLAS, Mopern and AncIEnNT, 
39 MAPS, plain, 1/. 3s. ; coloured, 17. 13s. 

OUTLINE MAPS, FOR LEARNERS, 
Part I., 12 MAPS, 4s.; Part II., 8 MAPS, 3s. 

SINGLE MAPS, plain, 6d. each; coloured, 
9d. 

MAP OF LONDON, for the convenience 


of VISITORS to the EXHIBITION, plain, Is.; coloured, 
ls. 6d. ; bound in cloth, 3s. 


One 


The who!e of the Maps are corrected to the present time, 
and a Prospectus, with full particulars, and DESCRIPTIVE 
CATALOGUES of Mr. CHARLES KNIGHT'S PUBLICA- 
wil be forwarded post 
free on application to the Publisher, £0, Fleet-street. 





HE FIRST HISTORY of ENG- 

LAND that should be placed in the hands of a Child. 

sy Miss CORNER. 3s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges, sides and back. 
Twenty-four pages of Plates. 

Miss CORNER’S Accurate HISTORY 
of GREECE; from accepted Modern English and Foreign 
Authorities; such as Grote, Thirlwall, Smith’s Antiquities, 
&c. &c.—Questions attached to each chapter, and the plan 


| and style adopted which has met with so much success in 


her History of Rome. Thus forming the thirteenth and con- 
cluding volume of CORNER’S ACCURATE HISTORIES, 
for Schools and Family Reading. Each History complete in 
itself.—The whole being a perfect History of Europe, com- 
mencing at the earliest periods and continued down to the 
present. time, universally acknowledged by the Press asa 
real acquisition to educational literature. 


CORNER’S HISTORY. of ENGLAND 


and WALES ; with five plates, map, and Chronological Table, 


CORNER’S HISTORY of IRELAND; 
with three Plates and a Map, 2s. 6d.; or, with the Questions 
attached, 3s. bound in cloth. 


CORNER’S HISTORY of SCOTLAND, 


with three Plates, a Map, and Chronological Table, 2s. 6d. ; 


| or, With the Questions attached, 3s. bound in cloth. 


CORNER’S HISTORY of FRANCE; 
with three Historical Plates and a Map, 2s. 6d. ; or, with the 
Questions attached, 3s. bound. 


CORNER’S HISTORY of SPAIN and 
PORTUGAL; with three Plates and a Map, 2s. 6d. bound ; 
or, with the Questions attached, 3s. bound. 


CORNER’S HISTORY of ROME, from 
accepted English and Foreign authorities, as Macpherson’s 
Annals of Commerce, Keightley’s Roman History, Smith's 
and Adams’s Greek and Roman Antiquities; Dr. Arnold, 
Neibuhr, &c. With Questions to each Chapter, a Chronolo- 
gical Table, and a Map of the Roman Empire ; 3s. 6d. bound 
in cloth, lettered. 


A detailed Prospectus of the Thirteen Histories, by Miss 


Just published, with illustrations, price Is. sewed, or 1s. 6d. 
bound, the sixth edition, enlarged, of 


The PLAY GRAMMAR. 


CORNER. 


By Miss 


Also, at the same price, with Map, 


EVERY CHILD’S HISTORY 
ENGLAND. (As a Junior Class Book.) 


P 


price ls. paper cover, and Is. 6d. cloth. 


of 


APA and MAMMA’S EASY LES- 

SONS in GEOGRAPHY. With numerous illustrations, 
By ANNA MARIA 
Miss 
Corner’s Play Grammar. 


CHARLES BUTLER’S GUIDE to 
USEFUL KNOWLEDGE; an easy Catechism of the most 
useful information, Is. 6d. bound in cloth. 


CHARLES BUTLER’S EASY GUIDE 
to GEOGRAPHY, and Use of the Globes, seven Maps, 2s., or 
without the Maps and Use of the Globes, Is. 64. bound. 


London: Dean and Son, Threadneedle-street ; LonGMAN, 
Simpxin, Hamitroy, and Warrrakes, Paternoster-row ; 
TecG, Queen-street, Cheapside; ACKEAMANN, Strand; and 
all Booksellers, 
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LAW PROPERTY ASSURANCE AND TRUST SOCIETY, 


OFFICES, 30, ESSEX STREET, STRAND. 





SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, A QUARTER OF 


A MILLION. 





DIRECTORS. BANKERS. ‘ MEDICAL OFFICER. 
Rar Tuomas Brocxmay, Esq., Folkestone. London and Westminster Bank, Bloomsbury N. M‘Cann, Esq., Parliament Street, 
B. CHanp.er, Esq., Jun., Sherborne. Branch. SOLICITOR. 
Epwarp W. Cox, Esq., 36, Russell Square. AUBITORS | Wiz1am Corey, Esq., 16, Bucklersbury, 
James Macautay, Esq., 28, Chancery Lane. E. E. P. Kruse, Esq., Salisbury. | PROCTOR. 


Henry Pavit, Esq., 33, Devonshire Place, 
Portland Place. 
Rosert Youne, Esq., Battle. 


James Hutton, Esq., Moorgate Street. 


CONSULTING ACTUARY. | 
F. G. P. Nztson, Esq. 


| Henry Pircuer, Esq., Doctors’ Commons, 


ACTUARY AND SECRETARY. 
W. Nztson, Esq. 





POLICIES INDISPUTABLE. 





Holders of Policies on Leaspnoxps, or for Repemption or Mortcace or Loans, if they should desire to discontinue the Assurance at any 
time after five Premiums have been paid, will be entitled to do so, and to be repaid by the Society raz ToraL amMouNnT OF PREMIUMS PalD, 


with the profits accumulated upon policies on the participating scale. 


The following are the Uses and Advantages 


Assurance of Leaseholds. 

When property is bought upon lease for a term of years, the purchase-money is 
wholly sunk, and at the expiration of the lease the whole capital is lost to the pur- 
chaser or his family. 

This Society enables the holder of a lease to secure the repayment of his 
purchase-money on the expiration of the lease, by a small annual payment during 
its continuance. Thus making it equal in value to a frechold. 

Great inconvenience often results to persons taking houses for short terms on 
repairing leases. They make no provision for the expenses of putting the property 
in repair, and at the end of the term they are suddenly called upon for a large sum 
for this purpose. This Society secures to a tenant the sum required for this 
purpose. 

A Leasehold is at present almost incapable of being used as a security for a loan. 
But by assuring it with this Society, it will be made as valuable as a Freehold for 

THE PURPOSE OF MORTGAGE; 
for, having a fixed value to the amount assured, money may be safely lent upon it 
almost to that amount. 

If a Leasehold be for sale, it will have inthe market the same or even greater 
value than freehold, because of its better security, when accompanied with a Policy 
granted by this Society. 

Should the holder of the Policy be desirous of dropping it, he may do so at any 
time after five years, and will then be entitled to receive back from the Society the 
entire amount of premiums which have been paid upon the Policy, with the profits 
that have been divided upon it. 

Assurance of Copyholds. 

Copyholders are usually liable to pay fines or heriots on death, or change of 

tenants. These may be provided for by an assurance in this office. 
Assurance of Lifeholds. 

Property held upon one or more lives may be assured in this office, so that, upon 
the dropping of the life, the owner will receive a sufficient sum to pay for the 
renewal of the life or to reimburse him for the loss of the property. 

Life Assurance. 

This Society will assure all lives whatever, healthy, doubtful and diseased, at 
proportionate rates of premium, and either upon a scale which entitles the assured 
to participate in the profits of the Society or upon a lower nonparticipating scale of 
premiums 

The peculiar advantage of Assuring a Life in this office, whether asa security 
for debts or loans, or as a provision for families, are the following :— 

Ist. Poticies INDISPUTABLE, IF IN THE HANDS QF BONA-FIDE PURCHASERS, 

ASSIGNEES OR MORTGAGEES. 

Qnd. Policies will not be avoided by Suicide, unless committed within three 

months from the date of the Policy. 
3rd. Policies on the participating scale will receive, by way of bonus, their share 
of four-fifths of the whole profits of the office, which, from the variety of its 
business will be considerably greater than could be obtained in any other office. 

4th. No charge will be made to the assured for the Medical Report, if the Policy 
be completed, 

5th. Premiums may be paid in one sum, or yearly, half-yearly, or quarterly, at 

the option of the assured. 

The Society will also grant ANNuITIES IMMEDIATE OR DEFERRED, AND 

PRESENT ANNUITIES IN EXCHANGE FOR REVERSIONARY INTERESTS. 


| 





proposed by this Office :—- 
Redemption of Mortgages and Loans. 

When persons borrow they seldom make provision for the liquidation of their 
debt, because they cannot advantageously invest at interest and compound interest 
a few pounds annually, and mortgagees will not be paid off by small instalments, 
The Society provides for this by granting RepEMPTION PoticrEs, by which, on 
payment of a small annual premium, they agree to pay off the mortgage or debt at 
the end of such number of years as may be desired, and they will also further agree 
that if the insurer dies the payment of the premium shall cease, and the debt be 
then redeemed, so as to relieve his family from the charge, and secure his property 
to them unincumbered. 

Guarantee of the Fidelity of Clerks & Servants. 

This the Society will effect in connexion either with an Assurance for Life or an 
Annuity for old Age, or for both, so that in fact, the Guarantee will cost the party 
nothing, and he will be providing for his old age, and for his Family. 

The Second Branch of the business of the Society is 

The Assurance of Titles. 

It is well known that a vast amount of property cannot be sold or mortgaged— 
because, from some defect in the evidence of title it is unmarketable, although a 
perfectly good holding title—to the infinite inconvenience of families. One of the 
objects of this Society is to Assure such Titles, by means of which such Properties 
will become as saleable and as secure for the purpose of Mortgage or Sale as any 
other property, indeed, more so, for it will be an absolute security and have a certain 
value to the extent of the Policy of Assurance. 

Security of Members of Building Societies. 

The only objection to Building Societies is, that if a member dies before his 
property is redeemed, his family have to continue the payments, often to their great 
inconvenience, This Society removes this objection by granting Policies by which 
they agree, for a small annual premium, to pay the remainder of the subscriptions 
should the member die before the property is redeemed. 

The Management of Trusts. 

The difficulty many persons find in obtaining responsible Executors and Trustees, 
and the great liabilities which those latter are subject to, have suggested the utility, 
in such cases, of the duties being undertaken by a wealthy and responsible Society 
at the charge of a moderate per-centage upon the sum received. 

This advantage may be secured by any persons who desire it, by providing in any 
deed or will that their Executors or Trustees shall confide the management of their 
Trusts to The Law Property Assurance and Trust Society, and shall be empowered 
to pay their regular charges for managing the same, which will be a per-centage 
of from two to stx per cent., according to the value and nature of the property, and 
which per-centage will include all expenses whatever, except moneys actually paid 
out of pocket. 

The Society undertakes the 


Guarantee and Collection of Rents. 





| At present many persons experience great losses from the want of responsibility 
| on the part of Estate Agents and others to whom they are compelled to entrust the 
collection of the rents. 

This Society will afford absolute Security in this respect. 
persons, whose rents it collects, to draw them from time to time in advance. 
will also, for a proportionate commission, guarantee the amount of rent. 


And it will permit 
It 





Agents are being appointed in every part of the United Kingdom. Persons 
desirous of becoming such, are requested to make immediate application. 


Assurance of Property—Leaseholds and Copyholds. 
TABLE OF ANNUAL Premiums to be paid to the Law Property AssURANCE AND Trust Society to secure £100 absolutely at the end of any given number of 


years, for the conversion of leaseholds, 


and other terminable interests in real or personal property into the value of Freehold, for the purposes of sale or mortgaze. 


N. B.—The Policy may be discontinued at any time after five years, and the holder will be entitled to receive back the TOTAL AMOUNT OF PREMIUMS PAID upon tt. 
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NOTICE.—Persons desirous of effecti 
all the necessary 


ng Assurances of Life or Property, or having their Rents, Tith 
forms and instructions, post free, on application to the SECRETARY, at the Offices, 30, Essex Street, Strand, 
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NOTICE. 


/ JouRNAL OF THE Exursition, by the Editors 

gg rom LITERARY JOURNAL, price only 4d., 
on Saturday next, will contain the Jirst List of Visitors and 

isitors’ Guide. 

Me Publlshers will give the full price for No. 234 of Tur 
Lonpon LITERARY JOURNAL. 

The MONTHLY Part for March is now ready. Price Is. 

Zhe First QUARTERLY Part for 1851 is now ready. Price 3s. 

These parts, sewn in arorapper, are for the convenience of Book- 
Clud circulation, and distant readers. 














Co Correspondents. 


H. 0.—The play, in question, has been sent with many others 
to one our Contributors. ; 

D. P. C.’s lines are pretty—but neither in subject or style 
adapted for the columns of a Literary Journal. 

D. P.’s tines on “ The Youth of Hannibal” are not suited for 
us. 
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bable that no other single periodical enjoys 
so many subscribers among the Clergy as does 
this one. 

Consequently it does afford the means for 


can assure him, and the rest of the Clergy, that 
whatever can be done on our parts in aid of 
the suggestion shall be done. 

We will engage to insert the advertisements 
of the Clergy at a very moderate price—not 
more than one half of that which they are now 
compelled to pay—provided they will adopt 
this Journal as their medium for advertise- 
ments, and compensate by number for the 
small charges upon each one. 

We pledge ourselves that more than two 


the attainment of the object which our corres- | 
pondent deems to be so much wanted, and we | 
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“ Mother,” she said, “ I’ve promised my dear 
| brother that I will sleep with him to night,” 
And the mother kissed her child very fer- 
| vently, “ Dear one,” she said, “ you cannot go; 
‘tis late and damp, the night would do you 
harm.” 

“Oh! mother, do not say I may not go; he 
will expect me there.” 

There was another festival that evening, a 
vedding festival, and ere the child's parents 
joined the bidden guests, they saw her laid upon 
her little bed, and with a kiss commended her to 
Gop. But the child could not sleep, for a white 
moonbeam found its way through the drawn 
curtain, and the child thought it said, “ Come 
outand play, we are waiting at the grave for you.” 
Then she arose, and, noiselessly as a shadow 





THOUSAND Clergymen of the Church of Eng- 
land are already regular subscribers to this 
Journal, and every day brings accessions to 
the list, which any person who desires may 
inspect at the office. Therefore it is peculiarly 
adapted to become the medium for Advertise- 
ments by the Clergy and to them, as for 
Advowsons, Education, Books, and such like. 


THE GRAVE FESTIVAL. 

[This little tale is an attempt to address children in the simyle 
language and ideas which only are intellizible to them. 
It is also designed to remove that horror of death and the 
grave too ofien implanted in the young mind, and which 
so harmfully deters them from the contemplation of our 
mortality, and of the lessons which it teaches us. ] 
“Yxs, I must go and play with him, there will 
be rare doings at the grave to-day. Did you 
not see, mother, how the sad old Winter 
gathered his white robes about him when he 
saw the Spring and crept away, as if ashamed 
of having stayed so long. And very glad I am 
he’s gone, for when, on Christmas eve, I went 
to wish my brother joy, the little red-breast 
would not sing, and the tall ferns, bent with 
snow, were shedding drops, clear drops like 
tears, and then I felt so sad I could not say, a 
merry Christmas to you brother, but came 
home to weep.—Oh I am glad he’s gone, 
that grave old Winter! The other day I went 
again and saw some yellow primroses half 
open, for they seemed afraid to look quite 
boldly out, and held their little hands before 
their eyes, just peeping through, enough to 
show how soon they meant to open when the 
good sun should shine and drive away those | 
gloomy clouds which came to frighten them— 
but to-day there will be merry doings there.” 
And the child ran off, the Spring breeze lifting 
her shining curls as if to get a better view of 
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ADVERTISEMENTS OF THE 
CLERGY. 
Tue following letter from one of our sub- 
scribers, a Clergyman, contains a suggestion 
for which we thank him, as it had not occurred 
to ourselves. He says, 

“Your columns will become a valuable 
medium for the advertisements of the CLerey, 
if your charges are moderate. It was the fact 
ofits being circulated so widely among the 


her cheeks and eyes, so nigh akin to the blue | 
heaven from which it came. And truly there | 
were rare doings at the grave. The primroses 
were open quite, and looked so laughingly. 
Then the child thought she heard the bluebells 
ringing a cheerful tune. Indeed they must have 
rung, else why would the gnats have danced so 
merrily. And she laid her little thin fair face 
against the little hill of grass on which the 
flowers grew, and spoke to her brother in his 
grave. “Brother,” she said, “are we not 
happy now?” 

And her brother said, “ Aye, very happy, 
dear.” 

“ How bricht the sun is, brother.” 

“Sister, the sun which shines on you is cold 
and dull compared with that which always 
shines for me.” 

“ And the gay flowers, too, my brother.’ | 

“Are sent to teach you something of the | 
home in which I dwell.” ; 

“Yet you are glad the Spring is come.” 

“For your sake I am very glad, for the 
sweet spring is like my land, and I am pleased 


Clergy, that gave such great importance to | to know that you can share a little of my hap- 


The Ecclesiastical Gazette as an advertising 
journal ; but it has raised its charges to so 
enormous a price that the Clergy are not only 
dissatisfied but indignant, and consider it little 
short of an imposition, and are withdrawing, 
except in cases of absolute necessity.” 





Our reverend correspondent rightly sup- 


piness before you come to me.” 

“Then I will go home at once, and ask for 
leave to come and live with you.” 

“No, my own sister, no: ‘you may not come 


just yet; you may not leave the trees, and fields, | 


and sunny skies, until you have learnt to know 


| who gave them to you, and they will teach you 


poses that a numerous body of the Clergy are | —oh! so lovingly.” 


subscribers to Tue Lonpon LiTeRARY 
JouBNAL, so many, indeed, that it is pro- 


And the child rose, kissed the green pillow | 


and wandered home; but this time very slowly. 


passes, she passed by the sleeping flowers. There 
was but one awake, and that one said it would 
not tell; nor did it; it was dead next day. Sothe 
child shut the little gate and looked up at the 
sky. How frolicksome she thought the moon that 
night, bounding on so fast, hiding among the 
fleecy clouds, from time to time just peeping out, 
and then seeming to be quite gone; but no, it 
came forth again, shining with all its might, and 
racing off anew ; and the child raced too, for fear 
the moon should leave her allalone. “ It’s going 
to the grave, no doubt; we shall have such a 
pleasant night.”” And the moon was there, and 
all the fleecy clouds in their best white dresses 
edged with silver; the deep purple sky had 
hung out all its stars, and the trees, who had 
trimmed their new green coats with gold which 
the moon had lent them, seemed proud of 
their finery. The beetles were there quite 
rude with mirth, playing “Come catch me if 
you can,” and saucy little spotted frogs were 
skipping among the thin blue-bells to make 
them ring, for well they knew the wind had not 
been asked to join the sport. And famous sport 
there was. Yet, though a large brown moth 
had asked the child to play with it, she re- 
fused, and said she better loved to watch their 
mirth than to join in it; and still she was not sad, 
but sat with her large clear eyes, so like bright 
stars, fixed on the calm night sky; for there was 
something new tosce. First, there came white 
shadowy clouds, rolling and rising up from 
off the earth, as if they tried to reach the 
clouds above; but they could not get so far. 
Then a bright light, which seemed to make 
the air red hot, coloured all the sky, now pale, 
then bright again, as quick as thought; and, 
last of all, long fiery tongues were piercing the 
purple night, and making the poor moon look 
deadly pale; then there was one brighter burst 
and the night was like herself again. But the 
festival was over; the beetles and the moths 
were gone ; the lamps were nearly out; and the 
child saw that daylight soon would come, so, 
kissing the green mound of her brother’s little 
grave, she rose and hastened home. 

“Where is our house?” she said. “The little 
gate is here, but all the flowers are dead : that 
cannot be our pretty house, the walls are so 
black ; my mother’s room and mine are gone, 
the rain, too, will come in, for they have taken 
off the roof—I will go and see if I can find my 
mother there.’”’ And saying this the child crept 
in, but very long she looked in vain; at last 
she climbed upon some fallen stones and then 
she saw her mother sitting on a heap of black 
and broken stuff, her long hair hanging loosely 


| down to her waist, and her white hands before 


her bended face. She did not weep, but deep 


| and bitter groans came from her breast. 
| Mother. dear mother,” the child cried— 


and the mother gazed upon her, but did not 

| move. 

| Mother, I will never go again ; indeed, last 

} night I was obliged to go, but do forgive me, 
and I will be so good another time.” 

| “QOh! thouart not an angel, then,” the mother 

| cried, and pressed her blooming child to her 

full heart. “ It was Gop that bade thee go and 

| see thy brother’s grave last night, and should 

} He bid thee go again, then go, and always 
everything He bids thee do, that do.” 


R, A. C. 
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PHILOSOPHY. 


Euphranor: a Dialogue on Youth, London: 
Pickering. 1851. 
Tus is a very sensible and well-written little 
book—pleasant, spirited, and scholarly. It 
possesses that peculiar tone of educated good- 
breeding which it is as impossible to mistake 
as to assume at will, yet almost equally difficult 
to define. Its name may be to seek; but its local 
habitation is an English gentleman, in whom 
what is currently called a liberal education 
meets an innate liberality. The dialogue treats 





of the characteristics and the bringing up of | 


youth, Its accessories belong to university life ; 
and its sympathies tend, but not without dis- 
crimination, in the same course. The system 
of education advocated is one into which recrea- 
tion and the care of the physical development 
enter largely—the very reverse of bookworm- 
breeding ; and its product is to be a kind of 
University Emile, more congenial to the student 
and the world at large than to the traditions or 
Agee . an ; 
prejudices of the teaching body. There is much 
of lively and apposite remark diffused over the 
dialogue, with neat sketching of character, dip- 
ping into which, we extract a passage bearing on 
the author’s immediate theme not so strongly as 
some that might be found, but which stands 
well by itself, and exhibits the system in as 
striknig an instance as possible,—namely, in its 
practical application to 
POETS. 

*T suppose,” said Euphranor, “if you found a young 
Apollo, you would knock him about in his education 
like the rest of us coarser vessels.” 

“To be sure I would, and rather more, perhaps.” 

“ And so break half the tribe in course of moulding.’ 

“ And live the better with the other half,” I replied. 
“ Yes, certainly, I would pass the young aspirants 
through such a fire of action as should do these two 
good things—only the true poetic stuff should abide the 
trial, and that should come all the purer and stronger 
from it. I would immediately set young Edwin on a 
rough colt, and pit your Cockneys and Lakers at a wrest- 
ling match, and see if some external bruises would not 
draw off some of that inner sensibility which is the 
main stock of most so-called poets.” 

“ And which is a vital part of the poetic nature,” 
said Euphranor. “Some one says the poet has more 
of the woman than the man in him.” 

“Tf that were true,” answered I, “it would be a 
final argument for smothering the whole tribe as early 
as possible, small and great, if they are not only to be 
women themselves, but to make us so by their incanta- 
tions. But I don’t believe a syllable of this: I believe 
the poetic sensibility to be wholly different from that 
of women, resulting not from tenderness of nerves, but 
susceptibility of imagination, or some vital difference, 
which I, who am neither poet nor metaphysician, can- 
not understand. I only believe the sensibility of Homer, 
Dante, Shakspeare, aud Scott must have been totally 
different from that of Laura Ma , Shenstone, or 
those Minor Poets, whom I would very readily resign 
into the rank of female authors.” 

Euphranor said, Iwas always too tyrannical about 
what are called the Minor Poets; that there was a 
hand fitted for everything under the Sun; that if Ho- 
mer sung of the Atreidx and Cadmus, we also wanted 
smaller men to sing of smaller matters, which common 
men can sympathize in. 

“ What, Love, for instance?” I asked—“ which 
Anacreon could only sing of, he says?” 

“Well, Love, if you please,” replied Euphranor, 
“though not precisely Anacreon’s.” 

“Thomas Little's, then? which nearly all common 
men sympathize in?” 

He shook his head, and quoted Petrarch; to whose 
Sonnets I opposed some of Dante's on the same subject, 
but far grander; and then passing to other affections, 
which Minor Poets take a right to celebrate, asked 
which of them had equalled the parting of Hector and 
Andromache; or that close of evening that drew the 
pilgrim home, and marked by the bell that seems to 
mourn the dying day—the pictures and associations of 
Nature in the Allegro and Penseroso—such pastoral 
lyrics as “ Uniler the Greenwood Tree,” the very care- 
less notes of the blackbird, to me—or the 
whole familiar tenderness of this very Shakspeare and 
Chaucer of ours? It was only these great poets, I con- 
tended, who did indeed respond to the common sym- 
pathies of men, but in a way that ennobled them 

“And then,” said I, laughing, “consider how astrong 
active body, capable of endurance and exposure, enables 
your Poet to be with Nature in all her humours, and 


, 





it seemed 





to penetrate all her mysteries—of calm, of storm, land 
and sea, day and night, mountain or forest. Your 
Cockney can only get up Hampstead Hill with some 
labour, with an umbrella, cork soles, and a cold muffin 
in his pocket, having promised Miss Briggs by the 
sacred Moon to be at home in Bidborough-street before 
the dew fall. And evenif the daisies and butter-cups 
there were, at this time of day, sufficient object for 
poetic meditation, yet cannot he make even his best of 
them; for has he not gone out prepared to be poetical? 
Whereas Poetry is said to be an Instinct---an Inspira- 
tion—or, in other words, a Madness, (as the Platonic 
Ion argues,) that will not come at call, like a Laureate’s 
Odes, but must leap out of its own accord at the un- 
| premeditated contact with Nature (or, at least, the 
recollection of such a contact), which alone dashes 
Reality into his words. Just asin those physical emer- 
gencies we were speaking of, which called out the 
Moral Instinct of Courage. In this way one fancies 
language itself began; so Adam named all things as 
each presented itself to him, appealing to the divine 
organ of speech within him, Let any scholar sit down 
in his study and try to invent words now; whereas one 
does see something of the faculty among more illiterate 
people,—Sportsmen for instance—and the Brethren of 
the Ring—where a new sudden occasion calls out a 
suitable word somehow from the unconscious Poet of 
the field—the very name ‘slang,’ we give all such vo- 
cabulary, belng itself an instance of such felicitous 
invention, and doubtless owing its rise to some such 
occasion.” 

Euphranor then read to us as we walked a delightful 
passage from his Godefridus, to the effect that, if the 
Poet could not invent, neither could his reader under- 
stand him, when he told of Ulysses and Diomed listen- 
ing to the crane clanging in the marsh by night, with- 
out having experienced something of tae kind. And 
so we went on, partly in jest, partly in earnest, drawing 
Philosophers of all kinds into the same net in which 
we had entangled the Poet and his Critic—how the 
best Histories had been written by those who had been 
busy actors in them—how the moralist who had worked 
| alone and dyspeptic in his closet was most apt to mis- 
measure Humanity, and be very angry when his system 
would not fit; and so on a great deal more. 











Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge. A 
Paper on the Vocal Sounds of Laura 
Bridgeman, the Blind Deaf- Mute at Boston: 
compared with the Elements of Phonetic 
Language. By Francis Lieser. * 

Tus contribution to Philosophy by Professor 

LieseEr is a favourable development of the 

good influence of the Smithsonian bequest. 

A treatise like this, if the question should 

have arisen how far its popular interest might 

justify the expense of publication, would pro- 
bably never have been submitted to the public. 

The Smithsonian Institute, however, steps in 

between publisher and public, and solving all 

financial doubts, with its generous fund, gives 

a permanent form to an interesting and valu- 

able speculation upon an important branch of 

science. Philosophers and men of letters are 
thus encouraged to develope and perfect what 
might otherwise be limited to the abstract 
contemplation of the study; or, at most, ex- 
panded into a passing topic of talk, for the 
benefit of a chosen few. We can trust to the 
interests of trade for the immediate and prac- 
tical, while it is the noble office of such en- 
dowments as the institute of SmirHson to 
cherish those studies which, in the unerring 
faith of philosophy, are a sure preparation for 
the good and the true, though they appear but 
vanities to the unbelief of a sensuous world. 
Dr. Lieser takes, as a suggestive text for 
his speculation, the blind and deaf-mute, 
Laura Brinceman; for whom the intelligent 
benevolence of Dr. Howe has secured the 
privileges of humanity, when nature seemed 
| to have doomed her to a communion with the 
brute. This interesting girl, though blind, 
deaf, and dumb of speech, is capable of certain 
vocal sounds. Dr. Lizser finds, in the fact of 
their existence, a confirmation of his theory, 
that spoken language, in its rude origin, is a 
law of man’s nature, that all emotions are 
naturally accompanied with more or less utter- 
ance, and that from such simple elements have 
been perfected, in the course of human civi- 
lization, the articulate languages of the world. 





* We are indebted for this notice of a recent American 
publication to Zhe New York Literary World, 











The vocal sounds of Lavra Bripcemay, as 
far as they go, are doubtless primitive, since 
being deprived of sight and hearing, she has 
had no opportunity of modifying them by 
comparison with her own voice, and that of 
others. The elementary vocal language of 
Laura Brivceman is necessarily limited; 
there are many classes of primitive sounds of 
which she is incapable. 

This subject of the origin of spoken lan- 
guage, suggested by the interesting case of the 
blind and deaf mute, has expanded, under the 
skilful handling of Dr. Lreser, into a very 
complete and scientific treatise. Great in- 
genuity is shown in tracing out analogies, and 
much varied learning and curious observation 
are brought to bear in illustration of the sub- 


ject. 


To illustrate the natural tendency to give 
vent to emotion in vocal sounds, we have the 
following curious facts : 


A missionary of my acquaintance, whose word I 
noways doubt, informed me that one day he was tra- 
velling in the distant West of our Union with a young 
man who was greatly pleased with something that had 
been said. Becoming excited, the young traveller asked 
his friend to excuse him for a moment, whereupon he 
uttered a tremendous yelling. This done, he declared 
that the indulgence had done him much good, and the 
thread of the conversation was resumed. Nor will any 
one feel disposed to doubt the truth of this account, 
who is acquainted with the shouts which the less 
educated of the thinly peopled parts of the West and 
South set up on all occasions of any excitement; not 
only at barbacues, but even when a few persons are 
met, and something considered peculiarly laughable or 
“smart ” has been said. When poor Laura retires into 
her closet, freely to revel in her sounds, she only does 
what we ourselves do when we have checked our desire 
to laugh, but indulge in it so soon as we find ourselves 
alone, or in presence of those persons only before whom 
we do not feel obliged to repress the symphenomenon. 
Indeed, Laura does no more, although in inarticulate 
sounds, than we do when, thoroughly impressed with 
some feeling, we speak to ourselves where no one can 
hear us. And it may be remarked, that the least 
tutored are most given to the soliloquies. There are 
many negroes in the South upon whom it is utterly 
impossible to impose silence when they are in a state of 
excitement, though they may not speak to any one, 
and may not be actuated by any feeling of oppo- 
sition. 


This reminds us of a gentleman who once 
expressed to us the surprise he felt, when 
present by chance at a performance of Fanny 
ExssLER In some southern theatre, at hearing 
a simultaneous shout, like a universal war- 
whoop, from the whole audience, after each 
strained pirouette and unexpected movement 
of that danseuse. The quiet and subdued 
manner of polished life, pushed to the absurd 
extreme of affected indifference, as opposed to 
the noisy emotion of which Dr. Ligser speaks, 
is the noticeable mark of a highly artificial 
civilization. 

Here we have in a note the record of the 
birth of a new word, Rub-a-dub, which noisy 
bantling Dr. Lizper swears upon Danie. 
Wesster for its father: 


Thus I wrote; but one of the greatest orators of the 
age, or any age, has since said in the Senate (Mr. 
Webster, on July 17, 1850), “ They have been beaten 
incessantly, every month, and every day, and every 
hour, by the din, and roll, and rub-a-dub of the aboli- 
tion presses.” He uses rub-a-dub as a noun, as din 
had been used by others before him. and as eiapopeia 
has been used by the Germans as a substantive. What 
are the Latin clangor, clamor, the German Klang, but 
words of this sort? We might imagine a Hudibrastic 
writer using the expression, “ They rub-a-dubbed it all 
about.” No dictionary, however, in my possession, has 
Rub-a-dub; by and by the lexicographer will admit 
this, as yet, half-wild word. 


Of emphatic words we have some curious 
illustrations. Wegive a long extract touching 
this topic, and call attention to an interesting 
piece of autobiography at the close, where the 
author's life and philology reciprocally illus- 
trate each other, 


There are in all modern languages, but especially, it 
seems, in the Teutonic tongues, certain names and 
adjectives used merely for the purpose of emphasis. 








a 








he 


il 


it 
nd 
is. 
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Originally they signify something strong, fearful, awful; 
and this general sense, without any reference to the 
particular object they designate, remains when they are 
used in the connexion here spoken of. The vulgar 
Germans thus use the word murder, merely to express 
the idea of very much in the strongest manner. They 
would say, for instance, “1 like him murder well;” “I 
am murder busy.” Thus we may hear in English: 
“Be is a thundering fine fellow.” The words devil, 
devilish, and d d, are used in this emphasizing 
manner. Several times I have even heard the latter 
word used in the superlative, and as a noun, namely, in 
this connexion: “ You may do your d dest, you 
will not succeed;” or, “ He has done his d——dest, but 
it’s all useless;” that is, his very utmost. Now, in 
these cases, the weight of the words for which alone 
they are used is derived from their meaning; indeed, 
still more of them are unconsciously used because their 
sounds correspond to their weighty meaning. The 
German word for murder, for instance, is mord (pro- 
nounced mort, with a strongly shaking r), and the 
vulgar would not use it as a mere emphatic, did it not 
express the awful idea of murder by a heavy and strong 
sound. But it is found that the vulgar, especially in 
Ireland and our western regions, form entirely new 
words in a similar sense. The final syllable acious, in 
the English language, has a peculiarly emphatic sound. 
The vulgar, therefore, frequently attach it to adjectives, 
merely to add a heavy weight to the word. I have 
thus heard the words gloriacious, curiacious, for “ very 
glorious” and “ very curious.” The many Irish tales 
published in England contain numerous words of this 
sort. In one of them I lately found this expression: 
“You need not tossicate thus your head,” for, you need 
not thus violently toss your head. A remarkable slang 
word of this sort is the adjective bodyacious, vulgarly 
used in the South, and meaning total, root and branch; 
for instance: “‘ The hogs have broke into my garden, 
and destroyed it bodyaciously.” Here the termination 
acious is made use of merely for its phonetic value, or 
weight; while the word body probably suggested the 
idea of totally—the entire body. The slang of the 
vulgar is interesting to the philosopher; because, in the 
uneducated, if they are of a sprightly mind, the same 
native, formative powers are at work, which are ob- 
served in the earliest tribes and in children. I think 
it is Lessing who, for a similar reason, says, that 
intoxicated people sometimes invent most characteristic 
words. The state of intoxication reduces the individual 
to a state of untrammelled savageness, in which the im- 
pulsive power of the mind, as far as it goes in that state 
of mental reduction, resumes a proportionate degree of 
original, formative vigor, unconcerned about that which 
is already existing and acknowledged. 

I cannot forbear relating here a droll anecdote con- 
nected with the German word for murder in the sense 
which has been indicated above. Soon after the war 
against Napoleon, if the year 1815, the Prussian 
Government thought it proper to institute prosecutions 
against many persons who had fought for the country, 
on account of suspected liberalism. The writer of these 
pages, then a mere lad, was among them, and arrested 
on suspicion of having dabbled in liberal politics. Al! 
his papers were taken from him, and submitted to the 
searching eyes of the police. Among these papers was 
his journal, which contained, under the head of one day, 
this passage—expressed, it’ is now owned, in somewhat 
too familiar a style even for solilogny—* All day murder 
lazy.” This grave line was marked with the serious 
red pencil, and the writer was repeatedly teazed with 
the question whether he had not meant that he had not 
been negligent in imagining (and compassing) the 
death of persons who, according to his opinion, stood 
in the way of establishing a constitutional govern- 
ment in Prussia—lazy in murderous thoughts! The 
inquiring judge considered himself, no doubt, very 
sagacious. 








We close our extracts with an illustration 
of a class of words which express a quality 
which naturally produces the sound that is 
accepted as the word. 


Mum is the English interjection for silence. How 
has it arisen? When we address erroncously a deaf- 
mute as a person able to hear and speak, and he desires 
to make us understand that he cannot speak, he com- 
presses his lips and breathes strongly against the palate 
(so decidedly does thought or feeling animate the organs 
of respiration, and so phonetic or sound-seeking is the 
nature of man.) This produces a humming sound— 
um, or mum. The same is observed if children play the 
mute, or if the actor in the vaudeville wishes to impress 
others that he is mute, or ought to be silent. Um is 
the root of the word Dumb; but in German Dumm now 
means stupid, that is, the cause of silence; as we, also, 
say for a dull person, “ He has little to say for himself.” 
In ancient German poetry we find the expression, Die 
Alten und die Dummen ; literally, the old ones and the 
stupid, and really meaning the old ones and the young, 





because the young ought to be silent, or have nothing 
important to say. This agrees with the views of all 
early nations, who, on the one hand, always connect the 
idea of old with wisdom and authority, and on the 
other, that of youth with the want of these qualities. 


We have changed all this, and have “young men’s | 


” & 


parties,” “young England,” “young France.” But 
such was the view of those who made of the terms for 
old man, father, &c., the names of the highest offices— 
as geron, senator, papa, abbot. 


Dr. Lreser’s paper isa credit to the Smith- 
sonian Institute from which it emanates, and 
to the country, as exhibiting to the world a 
just appreciation of the noble object of that 
endowment. 


HISTORY. 


Lives of the Princesses of England from the 
Norman Conquest. By Mary ANNE EVERETT 
Green, Editor of “ Letters of Royal and 
Illustrious Ladies.” Vol. 3. London: 
Colburn, 








[SECOND NOTICE. ] 


In the memoir of Isapetxa, daughter of | 
Epwarp III., we find the following memo- | 


randum: 


The next year, 1342, the princesses made their first 
recorded public appearance, at a tournament, held by 


King Edward at Dunstaple, which was largely attended | 


by the English nobility, including the Earls of Derby, 
Warwick, Pembroke, and many others. The presence 
of the king’s daughters probably formed an attraction 
to the youthfol chivalry of England. They were 


attired in robes so gorgeously embroidered, that eighteen | 


workinen had been employed for nine days in their 
manufacture, under the supervision of John of Cologne, 
the king's armour-bearer, and eleven ounces of leaf-gold 
were bestowed upon thei. 
This, it seems was 
A PRINCESS’S NURSERY HISTORY. 


The infant princess was ushered into the world with 


all the dignity due to her rank. She had two cradles; | 
her great cradle, for state occasions, was lined with | 


taffeta, profusely gilded, and decorated with the arms of 
England and Hainault, and furnished, in spite of the 
summer warmth, with a coverlet composed of 670 skins. 


A tailor, John Bromley by name, was appointed for her | 


particular service, before she was quite a month old; 
and, thanks to his skill, when the little lady made her 
public appearance, at the “ redevailles” or “ uprising” of 
the queen, as it was called in those days, she was 
attired in a rich robe of Lucca silk, with four rows of 
“ garnitures,” and edged with costly furs. The qneen, 
as was then customary, received the compliments of 
the court reclining upon a state bed, the coverlet of which, 
made expressly for the occasion, was of green velvet, 


seven and-a-half ells long and eight wide, embroidered | 
all over with the device of a merman and a mermaid, | 


bearing the shields of England and Hainault. She 
wore a robe of red and purple velvet, embroidered with 
pearls. Her ladies of the bedchamber all appeared in 


new attire, purchased for the occasion; and the whole | 


of the queen's household, from the treasurer and chan- 


cellor down to the lowest kitchen servant, were similarly | 


provided for, with a liberality that evinced the deter- 
mination of the king that every one who surrounded 
his infant daughter should share in the joy her birth 
afforded to himself. 

Isabella was immediately placed under the guardian- 
ship of the Lady Elizabeth of St. Omer, mistress and 
keeper of her brother, Prince Edward, who, with her 


husband, William St. Omer, received a pension of 251. | 


a year for faithful attendance upon the royal children. 


A damsel, named Joanna Gordon, was appointed to the | 


post of rocker, and had a pallet-bed provided, that she 


might sleep near the cradle of the royal infant. She | 


received 101. a year, and a similar salary was given to 
Joanna Pyebrook, another maiden; both of whom re- 
mained many years in the service of the princess. 

The infancy of Isabella was carefully tended by her 
mother, whose affectionate assiduity, in her nursery 
cares, presented a strong contrast to the maternal 


indifference of her predecessor, Isabella of France. For | 


awhile the queen resided with her infant family at 


Clarendon; but, in the spring of 1333, she left them | 


for a short time. During her absence, the officers of 


the household indulged in a degree of licence that 
Ay 


brought upon them the severe reprimand of the king. | 


On the plea that they were inadequately furnished with 
funds, they seized, from the neighbouring peasantry, 


the necessary provisions for the establishment of the | 


royal children, without paying for them. The com- 
plaints of the people were carried to King Edward, 
who instantly supplied the sum of 5CO/. to discharge 


arrears; and forbade, in the strictest manner, a repeti- 
tion of proceedings which involved not himself only, 
but his children, in disgrace. 


And again, from the wardrobe accounts of 
this reign : 


Some particulars of more than usual interest relating 
to the royal maidens, then at the respective ages of 
eight and seven years, are extracted from the account 
of the comptroller of the household of the king’s 
children, still in preservation, and also from their ward- 
robe-roll fer the same period. 

“To Peter of the chamber, bearing the letters of the 
Lady de la Mote, mistress of the king’s children, to 
their dearest father and mother ..........scceeeee vee (08s 

“To John Marle, one of the valets-de-chambre of 
the ladies Isabella and Joanna, bearing their letters, and 
those of the Lady de la Motte, to the queen in Flanders, 
by their own hands, September Ist. ......... 16s. 8d. 

“To John the bargeman, and his companion mariners, 
rowing in their boats the ladies Isabella and Joanna, 
| with their attendants, across the Thames, and leading 

them into the gardens, by their gift, with their own 
| hands, September 17th.........000 caaiibamaaiad rtnay. aa 

“ To Richard Crewe, valet of the Countess of Arundel, 
coming from the parts of Sussex, and bringing to the 
king's children four beasts of chase, September 24th; 
gift to him on his departure........ccsecseesees . 3s. 4d. 

“ For two coins, engraved on one side with a crucifix, 
| and on the other side with an Agnus Dei, bought for 
the daily offerings of the ladies Isabella and Joanna, 2s. 

“For the offerings of the ladies Isabella and Joanna, 
from the 6th of August to the 28th of October, each 
offering one penny per day, by the hands of the Lady 
de la Mote, their governess ........se0000 paneaasada 14s. 

“To Gerard de Gay, the minstrel of the king’s 
children, in money given to him by them, and also 
| for a winter coat, given him by their own hands, 
TOONS BIE vn oscccacccncascinsancastqamuaesetce 6s. 8d. 

“ To the valet of the Bishop of Carlisle, coming from 
his master at Horncastle, and presenting to the ladies 
Isabella and Joanna two young hares; as their gift on 
his departure scacaanbunen . 38. 4d. 

“To Thomas de Bastenthwaite, valet-de-chambre of 
the lady Isabella, for leading her palfrey whenever she 
rode between London and Westminster, for a winter 
coat to be bought for him, as the gift of his mistress, 5s.” 

They presented winter shoes to the clerk of their 
chapel, their valets-de-chambre, their water-carrier, 
candle-bearer, porters, &c.; and they contributed 
towards the expenses of the funeral of one of their 
kitchen servants, who was interred at the chapel of 
Berking, in Essex. 

These extracts afford pleasing illustrations of the 
mode of life of the young princesses, and bring them 
before us in so much of the detail of domestic privacy, 
that we may almost accompany them in fancy, as they 
amble on their valet-led palfreys from ancient London to 
ancient Westminster, or glide along the smooth banks of 
the Thames to the smooth gardens on the opposite side, or 
amuse themselves with their young hares or “ beasts of 
chase,” or with their favourite minstrel within the walls 
of their fortress abode. We learn also the scale on 
which their establishment was kept up. In addition to 
the domestics already named, two chaplains, esquires, 
clerks of the pantry and butlery, a chief cook, a valet 
of the larder and kitchen, another of the hall and 
chamber, three damsels attendant upon Isabella, and 
two upon Joanna,—who had also two inferior attendants, 
called sub-damsels,—are mentioned. These records 
show not only the attention the royal children were 
thus early taught to pay to the wants of others, but 
also the courteous condescension with which they some- 
| times enhanced the value of their gifts, by presenting 

them with their own hands to the recipients. Among 
| the household purchases made for them, were a tripod 
of iron for their chandlery, an iron ladle for melting 
the wax for the candles, and several leathern hangers 
bound with iron, in which to keep the silver plates and 
dishes from which they were usually served. Their 
beds were covered with green silk,—mattresses, bolsters, 
| and all—and the cushions for their chambers with 
green velvet. The entries for their dresses are numerous; 
but the only novelties recorded are husen made of 
scarlet cloth, worn by both the young ladies, and a 
peculiar g: green cloth, cut and sewed 
after the German fashion, and furred, which was sent 
to each as a present from the queen their mother. 
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We must conclude with a minute account, 
from the same valuable documents, still pre- 
| served in the original, of 
| THE NUPTIALS OF JOANNA, SECOND DAUGHTER OF 
| EDWARD TIE THIRD. 

The princess’ nuptial preparations were conducted 
on a scale of almost unparalleled magnificence. Full 
particulars, in very minute detail, are given in a roll 


still in beautiful preservation, in the Queen’s Remem- 
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brancer office, the half of which it would be tedious to 
enumerate. A few extracts must suffice. The priestly 
vestments for her chaplains were of cloth of gold, of | 
cerulean tissue, singularly enough embroidered with ser- | 
pents and dragons; the altar cloths for the chapel were 
some of fringed silk, and some of cloth of gold; the 
plate, including chalice, paten, censer, alms-dish, bowls, 
chandeliers, a vase for the holy water, little bells, &c., 
was ‘all silver-gilt. In order tiat the princess might 
not be subject to the intrusion of impertinent gazers, 
during her hours of devotion, she had a closet, separated 
by curtains of rich Tripoli silk, and luxuriously fitted 
up with carpets, cushions, &c., set apart for herself. 
She took with her a bed of Tripoli silk, wrought with 
dragons in coinbat, the deep border of which was em- 
broidered with a vine pattern, the whole powdered with 
bezants of gold, and amply provided with necessary bed | 
furniture; tapestries for two receiving rooms, of which | 
one was embroidered with popinjays in worsted, the | 
other with and other flowers. Two of her 
robes were wrought with figures of wild men and wild 
beasts. 

It will be remembered that Joanna early manifested 
a fondness for embroidery; and probably many of these 
elaborate works had been constructed under her super- 
intendence. If so, she certainly displayed rather a 
combative taste in selecting such imagery as fighting 
dragons, wild men and wild beasts, to decorate her own 
person and those of her chaplains. Amongst the arti- 
cles of bed-room furniture, are named a looking-glass 
and two folding chairs, with washing-bowls, a bath, a 
copper warming-pan, cords and rings for the tapestry, 
and coffers innumerable. Every requisite for an entire 
establishment was furnished h the 
completeness. Her set of plate was large and costly, 
but principally silver, excepting “ two spoons for the 
mouth of the lady,” which were gilt. Her kitchen was 
not neglected, and she had an ample supply of various 
sorts of spices, to prepare her condiments during the 
journey. The provision not only of saddles for herself, 
of scarlet and purple velvet, embroidered and powdered 
with small pearls, but of double cloaks, 
tles for riding, 
women, leads to the 
her journey to the 
horseback. 

The attire prepared for her nuptials was a magnificent 
robe of cloth of gold of tis 
tunic to correspond; but whi 
the evening banquet, 
Spanish cloth 
compliance with Castilian fashion. 
her wardrobe, her robes of sc: azure and purple 
velvet, her embroidered ta r pieces of silk and 
ribband, 12,000 pins, &c., &c., we pass over without 
comment; but it is worthy of record that she made pro- 
vision for the gratificazior others, as well as for her 
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Diary and Correspondence of Samuel Pepys, F.R.S. 
With a Life and Notes, by Richard Lord Braybrooke, 
Third Edition. Considerably enlarged. In 5 vols., 
Vols. 4 and 5. London: Colburn. 


THESE two volumes complete the Diary, which cer- 
tainly will be laid down with regret by all who open 
it. Ten volumes of such an unique revelation of a 
man’s life and thoughts would not have been deemed 
too much for that eager curiosity which we all feel to 
learn precisely what another person has felt and thought, 
in certain circumstances. And Prepys was an unique 
man. His coxecombry is inimitable. His mingled 
simplicity and cunning are displayed to the life in 
these confidings to his Diary. His monthly computa- 
tions of gains and savings, to satisfy himself that he was 
thriving in the world, and the satisfaction he gave in 
the discharge of the duties of his office, prove him to 
have possessed a great deal of prudence, and an intellect 
above the average: while his confessions of weaknesses; 
his excesses at table, and love of the theatre, against 
which he is ever making vows and breaking them, 
his undisguised partiality for pretty women, and his 
domestic quarrels consequent upon the jealousies thence 
arising, are perhaps the most amusing, because the most 
confiding, revelations which the world possesses. 

It was ahappy thought of Mr. Co_Burn to produce 
this work at a price which brings it withinthe means of 
moderate incomes. Hitherto, the possession of it has 
been limited to the wealthy: now it will be found in 
every house that owns a bookshelf. And not only is it 
a cheap, but it is a handsome, edition, beautifully printed 
on very good paper, and the Editor, Lord BRAYBROOKE, 
has restored to the text a great deal of the Diary 
which he had omitted from former editions, supposing 
them to be uninteresting details. The experiment 
proves by its success that it is difficuit to take away 
from a continuous record, such as this, without sacri- 
ficing a great deal of that continuity of interest which 
brings the whole man and his existence before the mind’s 
eye,as distinctly as if they had passed before us in 
reality. 

This edition is rendered still more valuable by a 
very copious index to the contents. ° 





VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 
Voyage of the Prince Albert in Search of Sir 


John Franklin. A Narrative of Everyday 
Life in the Arctic Seas. By W. Parker 


Snow. London: Longman andCo, 1851. 
The Golden Horn; and Sketches in Asia 


Minor, Egypt, Syria and the Hauraan. By 
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Cuartes James Monk, M.A., Trinity 
College, Cambridge. In 2 vols. London: 


| 
amongst he barons, s, clerks, ladies, valets, | Bentley. 1851 
Officers, soldiers and s,’ who should surround her nf : 
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on her bridal morning. How little did she imagine, A Voyage to China. By Dr. BrerncastLr. 
while contemplating her luxurious array, that it was all | In 2 vols. London: Shoberl. 1851, 
vainly lavished on one wh») was soon to be the bride of | q 24s 

) , : the bride Of | Sy numerous have been the publications of 


death. } 
| 


The specimens will suffice to show how much | 


that is curious and interest 


among the biographies contained in a work | 
which is a substantial and permanent addition | 


to historical literature. 


Nineveh and Pi rsepolis, and an Ilistorical Sketch of 
Ancient « ssyria and Persia, with an Account of the 
recent Researches, in those Countries. By W. 8. W 


Vaux, M.A. A. Hall 


and Co, 








London: 


Mr. Vacx, the compiler of this work, is an assistant 
in the Antiquities department of the British Museum. 
He has here bronght together all information which 
we at present possess relative to Ancient Assyria and 
Persia, extended as th be 
at Nineveh and Pers offers the 
most complete portion which our literature owns of 
the nations that occupied those deserted and buried 
ruins, and this third being enlarged by the in- 
troduction of the most recent discoveries of Mr. Layard, 
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possesses yet greater claims to popularity than its pre 
decessors. The rapidity with which two editions have 
been exhausted is the best proof that the work has been 
fitted to meet a growing demand for in 
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travellers during the last six months that we 
have found it to be quite impossible to keep 
pace with them in separate notices. We are, 
therefore, compelled to bring up the arrears of 
our record of the literary history of the time 
by grouping together several works in one 
notice. We now proceed accordingly to dis- 
charge our consciences of the three named 
above, which have been some time waiting for 
works having better claims upon our atten- 
tion. We shall dismiss them briefly. 

Mr. Snow joined the expedition of The 
Prince Albert, which was fitted out by Lady 
FRANKLIN, with the aid of a public subscrip- 
tion, for the almost hopeless duty of making 
search after the lost voyagers. The Albert 
was a small craft of only 90 tons, carrying 
fourteen men with two mates. Mr. Syrow 
filled divers offices, being, in fact, a sort of 
general assistant, aiding Captain Forsyru with 
his advice in navigation, keeping the stores and 
doctoring the sick. The object of the voyage 
was not exploration, but simply to convey to 
Boothia a boating party, who were to pass the 
winter there, and in the earliest spring to push 
forward a coasting search, 

The out voyage was fortunate. The Albert 
met with few difficulties until she arrived very 
nearly at the appointed place. But then the 
ice offered an insurmountable barrier to further 
progress, and she returned. ‘The reasons for 








| this are not distinctly stated, for they might | 








have found a wintering place not far from 
their original destination, but it appears to 
have been the result of doubts as to the disci- 
pline of the crew. Still enough was seen of 
novelty and interest to form an amusing nar- 
rative, which Mr. Snow has related in a lively 
and vigorous style, very refreshing after the 
platitudes and conventionalisms of the pro- 
fessional book makers. A few specimens will 
prove this. Here is a graphic description of 


BOATS ON THE ICE. 


I soon made my determination: and directly we 
touched the ice all hands sprang upon the floe, and 
commenced hauling the boat up. To attempt any mi- 
nute description of the difficulty we here encountered is 
beyond my power. The interruption to our free passage 
on the water consisted], not of a solid pack of smooth 
connected ice, over which we could have dragged the 
boat with comparative ease, but of numerous heavy floes, 
not entirely joined to each other by themselves, nor yet 
separated so as to leave any small channel of water, but 
so closely cemented, as it were, by very thick “ brash 
ice,” as to render the passage of boat or canoe impossible. 
Here and there one large piece was thrown upon another; 
and, occasionally, their partial separation left wide gaps 
of such a breadth that neither by jumping nor by taking 
a circuitous walk could we reach them otherwise than 
by the boat. And yet the boat was all but incapable to 
effect this; for wherever such a gap was presented the 
brash ice intervened. The explanation I have already 
given of this sort of ice will enable the reader to under- 
stand in some measure our position. Added to this, 
moreover, was the fact, that the rapidity of the current 
setting fast out of the harbour upon the inland swell of 
the sea, was causing some of the heavy floes to have a 
far from pleasant motion; now lifting themselves up- 
wards for several feet, and retiring from their respective 
neighbours, and then suddenly springing forward as they 
descended close to their fellows. To be on them at such 
a moment was not what we cared for; but should the 
boat be between two of them at such a time, and we in 
the boat, there would be enough to look out for. How- 
ever, the thought of these matters—explained here for 
the reader unaccustomed to the ice—gave none of us 
then much trouble. For myself, I had decided (con- 
firmed in my decision by the opinion of the men, and 
their readiness to attempt it); and therefore heedless of 
danger or regard for self we all “ with a will” began 
our task. The boat was the only thing that we thought 
for; and never was child more tenderly handled than 
was the “gutta percha” by all of us that morning. 
Occasionally we lifted her when any hummocky piece of 
ice or other incumbrance presented an obstruction to her 
being dragged along upon her keel; then we would slide 
her carefully down into the “brash” when too large a 
gap intervened; and the moment any of the floes 
appeared to rise or co:ne too near, boat-hooks, ice-poles, 
and our own hands, were thrust out on both sides to 
guard her. 

At first we had comparatively but little difficulty. 
Two or three pieces were got over, almost easily; but 
when we got into the thick of it, we thought several 
times we should not be able to get through at all. In 
the “brash” we could not make her stir, until some 
motion of the nearest floe caused a disturbance around 
and eased the density of the stuff that stopped us. 
When we were among the smaller pieces of ice, we 
could get no proper prize for our hooks and staffs to 
push her on; and at such times we had to spring out 
upon the pieces themselves, while they sunk below the 
water occasionally to our waist with us, and thus bodily 
pull the boat onward, At this work Wilson, with his 
accustomed daring, rendered himself conspicuous; and 
indeed there was not one of the crew who did not make 
self the last in his thoughts at such moments, and who 
was not in and out the boat with the lightness of a 
fawn each second it was required. When the pieces 
became too far apart, and the “‘ brash” slackened a little, 
a vigorous “send ” was given the boat, and then, each 
man, watching the opportunity, gave the last impulse 
with his foot and threw himself on to the boat as the 
ice receded from him. Sitting on the gunwales and the 
bow, with feet over the side ready to jump on the instanf, 
we next would come to heavier pieces, where again the 
process of hauling and carrying was resorted to; and in 
this manner for nearly an hour we worked, until at 
length we got over the worst portion, and came across to 
the other side, where some clearer water was ready to 
receive us.” 

Again, a picture of 

AN ICE PARK. 

Fancy before you miles and miles of a tabular icy 
rock eight feet or more, solid, thick throughout, un- 
broken, or only by a single rent here and there, not 
sufficient to separate the piece itself. Conceive this icy 
rock to be in many parts of a perfectly even surface, 
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but in others covered with what might well be conceived 
as the ruins of a mighty city suddenly destroyed by an 
earthquake, and the remains jumbled together in one 
confused mass. Let there be also huge blocks of most 
fantastic form scattered about upon this tabular surface, 
and in some places rising in towering height, and in 
one apparently connected chain, far, far beyond the 
sight. Take these in your view, and you will have 
some faint idea of what was the kind of ice presented 
to my eye as I gazed upon it from aloft. We had at 
last come to the part most dreaded by the daring and 
adventurous whalers. Melville Bay, often called, from 
its fearful character, the “ Devil’s Nip,” was opening to 
my view, and stretching away far to the northward out 
of sight. But neither bay nor aught else, except by 
knowledge of its position, could I discover. Everywhere 
was ice, and the wonder to me was, how we were to get 





on at all through such an apparently insurmountable | 


barrier. I was told, however, that among the bergs 


some clear water would be found if we could once get 
there, and with this, for the present, my curiosity had | 


to be contented. 


At the furthest point they could reach, Mr. 
Snow mounted an acclivity and looked round 
upon 

AN ARCTIC PROSPECT. 


It was determined by the commander to go no further | 
after twelve o'clock; for should we get round the extreme | 


point of the ice nearest the land, it might, with the wind 
in its present position, at any moment set down upon the 
shore, and thus cut us off. Accordingly, a little before 
noon, I ascended to the mast-head, to take exact notice 
of all I saw at the moment of our bearing up. Our true 
position at that hour was about mid-way between Cape 
Spencer and Point Innes, having the ice within a mile 
of us, and ourselves about a mile from the shore. 
Looking to the westward, I could faintly perceive Cape 
Hotham, enveloped in a thick haze, and the Assistance, 


| impediment under full power. This she did boldly and 


distinguished by her gaff-topsail, apparently in a small | 
“hole” of water, or else a “lead,” some distance to the | 


north-eastward of it, endeavouring to get there. Not | 
| had previously cleared m 


far from the Asststance, and either standing in the same 
direction or trying to make way through the channel, 
was Penny himself, in the Lady Franklin; her position 
was probably about mid-channel. Astern of him at 
some distance, in an easterly direction, was the Sophia, 
also under all plying sail. Nearer into the eastern shore 
was the Jtescue, with the American colours flying, appa- 
rently, as our ice-master affirmed, “ beset.” All the 


vessels were among heavy ice; and the whole of Wel- | 


lington Channel, as far as my eye could reach, appeared 
to be filled with one solid pack, excepting here and there 
a small lane of water. Turning towards Cape Bowden, 
I could perceive beyond it, and apparently trending to 
the north-westward, some high land; but the haze and 
distance was too great to enable me to determine with 
accuracy. Land, however, was there; but its con- 
tinuance I could not make out, nor yet the entire con- 
nexion of the coast between Point Innes and Cape 


Bowden: for it must be borne in mind that, even at the | 


very truck in our vessel, I was perhaps no higher than 
the lower mast-head of a large ship like the Assistance. 

I now moved myself round, and looked towards the 
South-west. It presented the same appearance as I 
have already mentioned. The ice in one heavy pack 
presented an apparently impenetrable barrier in that 
direction. The only clear water visible was that in our 


immediate vicinity and in the direction we had come. | 
I could see nothing of the Advance, and concluded that | 


she was behind one of the points of land. I ought, how- 
ever, to have mentioned that the Jntrepid was also 
reported by the second mate to have been seen by him 
on the previous evening and this morning; and as he 
possesses a quick eye, I have no doubt of it, though as 
I did not observe her from aloft I could not rightly 
give her position. a 


There is poetry in this sketch of 


MIDNIGHT UPON THE WATERS. 


| and reverential feeling of gratitude towards t 


Midnight upon the waters, in a solitary boat is, I | 
have no doubt, a very pretty thing in some parts of the | 


world: Venice for instance; the silvery Bay of Naples, | 


too, that “dolce far niente” of the Neapolitan; but, 


midnight, upon the waters of an Arctic sea, without 


the excitement of a whale chase, or the company of | 


another party, or even of your own ship, is anything 
but pretty. A few nights since I was on the opposite 


coast of Melville Bay, watching, with intense feelings of | 
delight and pride, the sun shining upon the whole | 


KS ‘ : ’ > 

Searching Fleet,” as the hour of twelve was sounded 
through each ship. Now, I was alone, on a service | 
which, though requiring care, attention, and energy, | 


was yet a retrograde movement. A check had been 


given to my sanguine expectations; instead of searching | 
the coast onward, I was examining it backwards. Then, | 


I looked forward expectantly ; trusting, nay, half- 
believing, good news would await us somewhere at the 


| a slow match applied, and at a given signal, ignited. 


entrance of this part of our labours. Now, alas! | 
* * ¥* A tinge of melancholy saddened my thoughts; | 
the song, aud the lively talk of men had ceased; and | 
nought was to be heard but the even-timed splash of | 
the oars as they dipped in the water; the cold, too, | 
seemed to have increased; and the wind rushing down 
the steep declivities and ravines, appeared to have a 
greater and a sharper force: I wrapped my great coat 
closer round me; and as my feet were getting numbed, 
tried to keep motion with the oars by stamping to their 
time. A cigar ceased to afford any luxury; daylight, 
however, was gradually brightening, and I could see 
more clearly on the shore. ‘The land-ice had trended 
so far in as to permit us rowing close along side the 
craggy cliffs. I looked, and looked again; but still no 
signs, no mark or token which gave me even a hope of 
its being of use to land and examine it. Thus, then, 
I was left to my own sad thoughts. Gloomy enough 
for the time they were. Of self I had not one idea; 
but those brave hearts for whose existence, safety, and 
return to their home I would gladly, ay most gladly 
have perilled life and all—where were they ? 


We close this volume with a peep at 


A STEAM FLEET IN THE ATLANTIC. 


The Feliz was taken in tow by the Resolute; and 
together, the whole fleet passed through heavy masses | 
of loose ice and bergs to the north and north-west, at 
the rate of about four miles an hour. At eleven, a.m., | 
we came to a heavy nip, and all the vessels had to be | 
made fast to a floe until a passage could be cleared. To | 
effect this, the screws were brought into play in the 
manner | have previously alluded to. The Pioneer, 
Lieutenant Commander Osborn, immediately on casting 
off the Desolute’s tow-rope, was directed to dash at the 


; rushing stem on, and fairly digging her 
bows into it in a most remarkable manner. Backing 
instantly astern, and then again going 
formed the same manceuvre, fairly lift herself up on 
end, like a prancing war-horse. But s time the ni 
ken, though both the steamers 


fearlessly; 





nea L she per- 








was too heavy to be so br 








y similar impediments in } 









ywever, necess 





that manner. It was now, 
to other means; and accordingly, parties from every ship | 
were sent on the ice to assist in blowing it up, and | 
removing the fragments as they got loosened. The 
same plan as that, I believe, adopted in blasting rocks 
was here pursued. Powder was sunk to a certain depth, 


ary to resort | 


Due time was allowed; and then the enormous masses 

would be seen in convulsive movement, as though 

shaken by a volcanic eruption, until piece upon piece 
) 


was sent in the air, and the larger b« 





S were com- 
pletely rent into innumerable fragments. The steamers 
then darted forward, and with warps dragged out the 
immense blocks that had been thus dissevered. One of 
these blocks (more like a small berg than aught else) | 


was brought alongside of the Assisfance, while I was on | g 


board of her in the gun-room. It was hollow at the 
top, and contained some excellent water, which was 
conveyed on board to replenish the stock. 
Several efforts had to be made by blasting and foreing 
the ice, before a passage could be cleared; and durin 
the whole time it was quite a pleasure to see how both 
officers and men worked at it. Captain Austin himself 


} 





was as busy as any one; directing, and handling, z 





unceasingly working. Neither falls nor a rough knock 


| his post on 





at times did he care for; but n 
the floes and pieces of ice until he had made a passage 
for his own ships, and the two litt had 
kindly taken in charge. 

I had before made mention of the remarkable sti 
which may be observed at midnight in these regions; 
but not until now did it come npon me with such force 


e ones he had so 


Iness 








and in such a singular manner. I cannot attempt to 
describe the mingled sensations I experienced, of con- | 
stant surprise and amazement at the extraordinary 


occurrence then taking place in the waters I was gazing 
upon, and of renewed hope, mellowed into a quiet, | 





y; 








Being who, in this solemn silence, reigned alike. supreme 
as in the busy hour of noon when man is eager at his 
toil, or the custom of the civilized world gives to busi- 
ness active life and vigour. Save the distant humming 
noise of the engine working on board of the steamer 
towing us, there was no sound to be heard denoting the 
existence of any living thing, or of any animate matter. 
Yet there we were, perceptibly, nay, rapidly, gliding past 
the land and floes of ice, as though some secret and 
mysterious power had been set to work to carry us 
swiftly away from those vexatious, harassing, and 
delaying portions of our voyage, in which we had already 
experienced so much trouble and perplexity. The lead- 
ing vessels had passed all the parts where any further 
difficulty might have been apprehended, and this of 








course, gave to us in the rear a sense of perfect security 
for the present. AJ] hands, therefore, except the middle- 
watch on deck, were below in our respective vessels; | 


and, as I looked forward ahead of us, and beheld the 
long line of masts and rigging that rose up from each 
ship before me, without any sail set, or any apparent 
motion to propel such masses onward, and without a 
single human voice to be heard around, it did seem 
something wonderful and amazing. And yet it wasa 
noble sight: six vessels, varying in size, strength, and 
equipment, from the huge hull of the powerful man-of- 
war, to the humble and lowly private ketch—alike 
varying in their build and sailing qualities, from the 
lofty three-master to the single-sparred cutter, acting 
as a tender to a schooner, but a size or two larger, 
square sails and fore and aft sails, pinnaces and barges, 
whale-boats and light-boats—with every new invention 
in the art of steaming to aid the one class, while late 
discoveries and useful plans were brought into use in 
gutta percha and inflated skins to aid the latter class— 
were casting their long shadows across the smooth sur- 
face of the passing floes of ice, as the sun with mellowed 
light, and gentler but still beautiful lustre, was soaring 
through the Polar sky at the back of Melville's Cape, 
already on his way to begin the journey of another day. 

Mr. Monk's Golden Horn is the description 
of a tour performed every year by many young 
Englishmen, and which, therefore, should have 
been despatched in a single volume, instead of 


| occupying two portly tomes. There is book- 


making here. 

Our readers will not anticipate anything 
very new from a descent of the Nile; a journey 
across the desert to Jerusalem; a visit to 
Damascus. Nor is absence of novelty in the 
subject compensated by any remarkable at- 
tractions in the manner of the telling, which 
constitutes the peculiar charm of some travels 
over beaten tracks, as in Edéthen and The 
Crescent and the Cross. Mr. Monx is a com- 

} 


| monplace writer enough, as will be seen by the 
| following pass 





ages, which will suffice to exhibit 
the characteristics of his style. 
Here is an interesting adventure : 





THE DESCENT OF THE SECOND CATARACT. 


The next morning our boat was thronged about sun- 
rise with forty or fifty natives, whose duty it was to 
assist the raisin guiding the vessel in its passage down 
the rapi least three times that number were 
bent u g in the operation, and it was no easy 
matter to eject a score or two of useless hands before 









* from the shore. A dozen sturdy Nubians 


} ] +] ; > «tel 
d at length, to our great relief, the 
; 
} 


pushi: 
took to the oars, an 
Babel of tongues on the boat and from the shore ceased 
as we rowed swiftly down to the falls. The rowers 
struck up the usual boat-seng, and as we approached 
the first fall, the song was repeated with increased 








energy, and the oars plied with greater foree, so as to 
j 1 
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rive the ste¢ 





» full power even when descen 





rapids. It was a grat 1 sight, perhay what m 
ing from the g that dan; ked around 
» watch tl t ‘1 dash d cataract 
ugh the boiling foaming waters, to all appearance 





rne forward to almost certain destruc- 


ranite rocks in front of it, when in 


ion upon the red g 








h water, where the oar 
to give steerage-way 

; ugh smaléer than the former, had 
rper turn towards the left. 
ficed to bring us to the top of 
n the fore part of the boat a1 
was not right The vessel did not 
ought to the rudder, and the next instant she struck, 
and was firmly on the rocks. 
score of the men were in the water and 
and by great good fortune, notwitl I 














In a moment some half- 









y £ 
of the water, whic 


iainst the broadsi 










rapidly round entirely at the 





1d her some twenty yards further 





stream, which carr ul 
down upon a smal y concealed beneath the 


ved being capsized, for 





water. We very narrow 
we remained firm aground for several minutes, until a 
great portion of the men got on shore, and by means 
hauled the boat off the rocks, when, to 
lief, the remaing part of the cataracts 
»d without any further adventure; but 
ined for half an hour on the rocks, the 
boat would, in all probability have gone to pieces, and 











of ropes fairly 





all our effects on board been lost. 


r ew 
We do not remember to have seen before an 
account of 
THE FEAST OF THE RAMAZAN. 
But, hark! the cannons “sound the knell of parting 
day.” The muezzins from the galleries of the minarets, 
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with musical and sonorous voices, proclaim the evening 
prayer—“ Ey-Allah! Praise be to God! The day of 
humiliation is past; the toil and labour is over, the hour 
of feasting and of revelry is at hand.” No external 
sign marks the inward satisfaction of the Mussulman. 
Forthwith his pipe is lighted, a cup of coffee is brought 
to him; silent as before he puffs away; the smoke curls 
round his ample beard and mustachios, but yet he ceases 
not, dense volumes succeed each other in rapid succes- 
sion. Methinks now the muscles of his face begin to 
relax, but his eyes are fixed steadfastly on the ground, 
or gaze on vacancy. The hour of perfect freedom from 
restraint is not yet come. Short is the twilight in an 
Eastern clime. From day to night, from light to dark- 
ness, is but a short step. Already the galleries of the 
minarets are illuminated with thousands of lamps, and 
the interior of the mosques is brilliant with suspended 
lights. The sight which presents itself an hour after 
sunset is worthy of an Eastern fairy tale. The deep 
blue waters of the Golden Horn reflect the unwonted 
gleam inits glassy mirror. Innumerable flitting lights 
are seen on the shores of the Bosphorus, and in the 
streets, which are usually deserted after the first hour 
of night, borne by the devout Moslem as he returns 
from the mosque, or perchance by some reveller who 
intends to spend the night before the door of a coffee- 
house, where, during the Ramazan, he is always sure 
of finding a godly company. © The singer, the reciter 
of poems, the storyteller, all are there; their object is to 
beguile the tediousness of the hours of darkness. To 
an attentive audience the storyteller is relating some 
tale which seems highly to interest his hearers. The 
injured Hassan, the faithless bride, the perjured Giaour, 
are subjects which for a moment excite ire and arouse 
the indignation of the mussulman. He curls his beard, 
his eye flashes, his breath is hurried and audible. But 
the tale is ended; vengeance and death have seized 
their victims. Allah Kerim! God is great and merciful; 
Anon all excitement ceases, and as the reciter concludes 
the narration, the Moslem has regained his usual quiet 
and passive demeanour. Many are the tales of war, 
and strife, and successful adventure which serve to 
while away the midnight hours and amuse the atten- 
tive listeners. The call to prayer after midnight has 
no effect in warning many of the flitting hour, the 
coffeehouses are not deserted, the task of the storyteller 
remains unfinished. Thus passed in revelry, interrupted 
only by devotional forms, the night succeeding the first 
day of Ramazan. Feasting and merriment prevailed in 
the houses of the rich; the salutation at the doors of 
the Faithful, announced by the loud beating of a drum, 
sounded incessantly in my ears; nor was it till long 
after I had retired to my couch though not to rest, till 
Ihad heard the last summons to conclude the final 
meal at daybreak before the rising of the sun, that I 
fell into an agreeable slumber, no longer broken by the 
inharmonious sounds of drum and fife, which, together 
with a multitude of human voices, had so long frighted 
away soft sleep from my eyelids, 


Dr. Berncastxie’s Voyage to China is an 
account of a trip to the Celestial Empire, 
between October 1848, and April 1850. It, 
also, is wanting in novelty. The author is an 
observant man, a good humoured traveller, and 
wields a fluent pen; but he has not the 
originality of mind necessary to give interest 
to so hackneyed a theme. We take two or 
three of the most novel passages that have 
met our eyes in turning over the leaves, 

This is 


CHINESE ENGLISH. 


The Chinese, nct being able to pronounce the word 
“ business,” call it “ bigeon,” which has degenerated into 
“ pigeon,” so that this word is in constant use amongst 
them. A Chinaman will tell you, “it is not my 
pigeon:”"—“I no savez that pigeon.”"—“I made no 
good pigeon.”—“ What pigeon you want done?” &c. 
The word “savez” is invariably used for “ know,”— 
“ masqui ” for “never mind,” “ catch” for obtain, get, 
or procure: as, “I no can cachee any fruit, or coals,” 
“Can catch” means “I can get you some.”—“ Can” 
and “no can,” without the pronoun, are in constant use. 
“ Chin-chin,” a Chinese word for How do you do, is 
often used, even by Europeans, who, in sending a mes- 
sage, say, “give my chin-chin to Mr. So-and-So,” &c. 
Every boatman is called “Sam,” never by his own 
name. “Chow-chow,” the Chinese for food or meals, 
is in common use. As in this phrase:—“ Sam, whea 
you have catchee chow-chow, I want you chop-chop” 
(quickly.) This double form of word, in the Chinese 
language, occurs often, as “man-man, stop!” &c. 
“ Wylow,” “ begone,” and “ quisi” man, meaning robber, 
pirate, or bad man, are terms they do not like applied 
to them. Some few have acquired a tolerable facility 
of speaking English, but preserve the above-named style 
of idioms. The term “ fan-qui,” which means literally, 
“foreign devil,” I have been assured by intelligent 





Chinese, is not always applied to Europeans with a bad 
intention, that word signifying stranger, or foreigner, 
also. ButI can scarcely give credit to this information, 
since every Chinese mother, as I have elsewhere been 
informed, in order to inspire terror into a naughty child, 
has only to threaten to give him, or her, as the case may 
be, to the “Fanqui” when the little “Celestial,” in 
dread of so awful a fate as that of being delivered over 
to “the White Devil,” instantly becomes quiet and sub- 
missive, and clings to her in fear and trembling. In 
the streets of Canton, I have been more than once 
saluted with the sot-fanqui, or “ kill the foreign devil ;” 
then there is no mistaking the sense it is used in. 


The following facts are interesting as to 
CRIME IN CHINA. 


The population of the province of Kwangtung con- 
taining twenty-nine millions of inhabitants, and all the 
criminals sentenced to death must be executed at 
Canton, the capital. The number averages from 
three to five hundred a year. The largest number, 
eight hundred, took place last year, probably owing to 
the increase of piracy, and to the greater severity of the 
present Viceroy, Seu. This year, up to the present time, 
first October, 1849, the number was two hundred and 
eighty. The greatest number executed in one day, was 
forty-nine—the smallest, one. The most usual number 
is from ten to twenty-five. The longest interval between 
the days of execution, a month: two or three times a 
week is not unusual. Nearly all the men are beheaded 
with a large sword: their hands being tied, they kneel 
down, with their faces towards Pekin, the Emperor’s 
residence, and the head is struck off at one blow. 
Women are strangled; of these not more than one or 
two a year suffer. One woman, for parricide, was cut 
up into forty-eight pieces: the number of pieces varies 
from twelve to twenty-four, thirty-six, &c. One man 
was flogged to death with bamboos; many are beaten 
before execution. Most of these criminals are con- 
demned by the local authorities, but a portion by order 
of the Emperor, doubtful cases being referred to him 
for decision. 


In a careful and very minute description of 
Bombay he thus introduces us to 


THE PARSEES. 


Bombay may be considered the head-quarters of the 
Parsees; but they are to be found in numbers along the 
coast and all over Western India, where, by their in- 
dustry and enterprise, they have risen to be amongst 
the most wealthy merchants of the Presidency, owning 
most of the large country ships, and many of them 
becoming extensive land owners. In their country- 
seats and houses they imitate the English fashion, as 
they are fond of speaking the language, which most of 
them do fluently. They are bon vivants, and, when 
they assemble together’ at their convivial meetings, keep 
late hours, having little regard for temperance principles. 
In all government and public offices, or banks, Parsees 
are met with in posts of trust, or as clerks, their honesty 
and ability rendering them well fitted for such duties. 
They are very particular in adhering to their mode of 
dress and religion. I only met with one man who had 
embraced Christianity, but he had not changed his 
costume. The Parsee children are very beautiful, and 
are treated with great kindness by their parents. The 
men have nearly all the same features and expression, 
which, with the dress being all alike, make it difficult 
sometimes to recognize them. 








Nile Notes of a Howadji. By Mr. Curtis. 
New York: Harper and Bros. 

An Howapsi is not the outlandish creature 
you would take him to be from that curious 
appellation. The name is Paynim, but the in- 
dividual is as courteous, gentle a knight as any 
of Christendom. Howadji, signifies in Egypt 
a merchant, or mayhap pedlar, the sedate Mus- 
sulmans thinking that no individual can be 
foolish enough to leave his domestic pipe and 
manifold connubial felicities for the vicissitudes 
of travel, unless impelled by the desire to buy 
and sell and get gain. Theinflux of “up theNile” 
tourists has probably partially opened their 
bleared optics to some idea of the incentives of 
the picturesque, but the name we are told still 
remains the indiscriminate appellative of all 
foreign tourists like the Forestieri of Italy, 
MM. les Etrangers of France, or the euphoni- 
ous “ Straangers” of our “ out West.” 

Quiet tarryers at home are in a fair way of 
becoming accomplished in the tongues by the 
titles of books of travel. Their authors are 


so hard pressed for novelty, not only by their 
brother penmen, but by the miscellaneous 





tourist throng which is tagging at their heels 
in every hole and corner of old Europe, 
that they must nolens volens resort to these 
hard words, and to every other book-making 
device, to hold that busy gentleman, the public, 
by the button for an instant. This necessity is 
apt to engender affectation, apt to strike deeper 
than the title-page. It is an evil to which 
clever writers are peculiarly liable. Your 
heavy plodder will drag along with his pon- 
derous wagon-load of facts in the old well 
established ruts—your dashing Jehu of the 
bran new buggy will dash ahead and give his 
passenger, the reader, many a good jolt, if he 
do not spill him outright in the mud. 

Our Howadji is somewhat of .this sort. 
He escheweth the ordinary nomenclature of 
things, often and affectionately styleth his pre- 
decessor, Miss Martineau, “Harriet.” He 
hath other sins of a like character of which we 
are not inclined to speak harshly, liking idio- 
syncrasies in moderation, and reading in his 
happy philosophy, his keen appreciation of 
humour, and quiet chuckle over a joke, his 
wide-awake observation, his love of the Arabian 
Nights, and his true holiday spirit of pleasure 
travel, enjoying himself and taking his comfort 
wherever he may be—the true vagabond spirit 
which has animated all your true travellers, 
from Sixpsap after roc’s eggs, to LaveNGRO 
tinkering under hedge-rows, and which finds 
full scope, we may well imagine, under the 
warm sun of Egypt, in the slow progress of a 
Nile boat, with a lazy pack of amphibious 
boatmen : all this, we say, is to our taste, and 
to our reader’s too, we doubt not. At any 
rate, we shall show our confidence therein by 
incontinently putting them to the proof by the 
introduction of the Howadji’s crew. 


Your Nile crew is a dozen nondescripts. They are 
Arabs, Egyptians, Nubians, and half-breeds of. all kinds. 
They wear a white or red cap, and a long flowing gar- 
ment which the Howadji naturally calls “ night-gown,” 
but which they term “ zaaboot”— although, as Mrs. Bull 
said, she thought night-gown the better name. It is a 
convenient dress for river mariners, for they have only 
to throw it off, and are at once ready. to leap into the 
stream if the boat grounds, with no other incumbrance 
than Undine’s uncle Kuhleborn always had. On great 
occasions of reaching a town they wear the ’eree or 
drawers, and a turban of white cotton. 

Our Reis was a placid little Nubian, with illimitable 
lips, and a round soft eye. He was a feminine creature, 
and crept felinely about the boat on his little spongy 
feet, often sitting all day upon the bow, somnolently 
smoking his chibouque, and letting us run aground. He 
was a Hadji too; but, except that he did no work, 
seemed to have no especial respect from the crew.. He 
put his finger in the dish with them, and fared no 
better. Had he been a burly brute the savages 
would have feared him; and, [with them, fear is the 
synonym of respect. 

The grisly Ancient Mariner was the real captain— 
an old, grey Egyptian, who crouched all day long over 
the tiller, with a pipe in his mouth, and his firm eye 
fixed upon the river and the shore. He looked like a 
heap of ragged blankets, smouldering away internally, 
and emitting smoke at achance orifice. But at evening 
he descended to the deck, took a cup of coffee, and 
chatted till midnight. As long as the wind held to the 
sail, he held to the tiller. The Ancient Mariner was 
the real worker of the Ibis, and never made faces at it, 
although the crew bemoaned often enough their hard 
fate. Of course, he tried to cheat at first, but, when 
he felt the eye of the Pacha looking through him, and 
turning up his little cunning, he tried it no more, or 
only spasmodically, at intervals, fram habit. 

Brawny, one-eyed Seyd was first officer, the leader of 
the working chorus, and of the hard pulling aud push- 
ing. He had put out his own eye, like other Egyptians, 
many of whom did the same office to their children to 
escape Mohammed Alee’s conscription. He was a good- 
natured, clumsy boor—a being in the ape stage of de- 
velopment. He proved the veracity of the “ Vestiges,” 
that we begin in a fishy state, and advance through the 
tailed and winged ones. “We have had fins, we may 
have wings.” I doubt if Seyd had yet taken in his 
tail—he was growing. Had I been a German naturalist, 
I should have seized the good Seyd, and presented him 
to some “Durchlauchtiger,” king, or kaiser, as an 
ourang-outang from the White Nile; and I am sure 
the Teutons would have decreed it, a “ ser ausgezeich- 
nete” specimen. 


Seyd, I fear, was slightly sensual He had ulterior 


“views upon the kitchen drippings. While the Howadji 
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dined, he sat like an ourang-outang, gazing with ludic- 
rous intensity at the lickerous morsels, then shifted into 
some clumsier squat, so that the Howadji could not main- 
tain becoming gravity. At times he imbibed cups of 
coffee privately in the kitchen regions, then gurgled his 
cocoanut nargileh with spasmodic vigour. 

Seyd fulfilled other functions not strictly within 
his official walk. He washed the deck, brought 
coals to the chibonque, cleaned the knives, and 
scraped kettles and pans. But, after much watching, I 
feared that Seyd was going backward—developing 
the wrong way, for he became more baboonish and less 
human every day. His feet were incredible. I had 
not seen the colossi then. Generally he was barefooted. 
But sometimes, O goddess of Paris kids! he essayed 
slippers. Then no bemired camel ever extricated him- 
sélf more ponderously pedaled. These leather cases, 
that might have been heir-looms of Memnon, were the 
completion of his full dress. Ah! Brummell! Seyd en 
grande tenue was a stately spectacle. 

There was Saleh or Satan, a cross between the por- 
cupine and the wild-cat, whom I disliked as devoutly as 
the Rev. Dr. Duck did the Devil. And Aboo Seyd, a 
little, old-maidish Bedoueen, who told wonderful stories 
to the crew, and prayed endlessly.. He was very vain, 
and direfully ugly, short, and speckled, and squat. On 
the Nile I believed in necromancy, and knew Aboo Seyd 
tobe really a tree-toad humanized. I speculated vainly 
upon his vanity. It was the only case where I never 
could suspect the secret. 

Great gawky Abdalla then, God's favourite as his 
name imports, and a trusty mastiff of 4» man. Abdal- 
lah had few human characteristics, and was much 
quizzed by the crew under Satan's lead. He was in- 
valuable for plunging among the grass and bushes, or 
into the water for pigeons which the Pacha had shot. 

And he loved his townsman Aboo Tar, or Congo, as 
we called him, as if his heart were as huge as his body. 
Congo was the youngest and brightest of the crew. 
He was black and slim, and, although not graceful, 
moved’ rapidly, and worked well. : The little Congo 
was the only one of the crew who inspired human interest. 

They are all bad workers, and lazy exceedingly. 
Never was seen such confused imbecility of action and 
noise, as in the shifting of sail. The ropes are twisted 
and tangled, and the red and black legs are twisted ard 
tangled in the trouble to extricate them. Meanwhile 
the boat comes into the wind, the great sails flap 
fiercely, mad to be deprived of it; the boats that had 
drifted behind come up, even pass, and the Pacha, 
wrapped np in his capote, swears a little to ease his 
mind. 


For a companion picture on shore, a lively 
portrayal of street-life in Cairo, we will give 
with this 

THE CAIRO CRIES, 

Bnt we saw all the pageantry of oriental romance 
quietly donkeying into Cairo, Camels, too, swaying 
and waving like huge phantoms of the twilight, horses 
with strange, gay trappings, curbed by tawny turbaned 
equestrians, the peaked tce of the red slipper resting in 
the shovel stirrup.. It was a fair festal evening. The 
whole’ world. was masquerading, and so well that it 
seemed reality. ; 

I Saw Fadladeen with a gorgeous turban and a gay 
sash. His chibouque, wound with coloured silk and 
gold threads, was borne behind him by a black slave. 
Fat and funny was Fadladeen as of old; and though 
Fermorz was not by, it was clear to see, in the languid 
droop of his eye, that choice Arabian verses were sung 
by the twilight in his mind. 

Yet was Venus still the evening star; for behind{him, 
closely veiled, came Lalla Rookh. ‘She was wrapped 
in a vast black silken bag, that bulged like a balloon 
over her donkey. But a star-suffused evening cloud 
was that bulky blackness, as her twin eyes shone forth 
liquidly lustrous. 

Abon Hassan sat at the city gate, and I saw Haroun 
Alrashid quietly coming up in that disguise of a Mous- 
soul merchant. I could not but wink at Abon, for I 
knew him so long ago in the Arabian Nights. But he 
rather stared than saluted, as friends may, in a mas- 
querade. There was Sincbad the porter, too, hurrying 
to Sindbad the sailor. I turned and watched his form 
fade in the twilight, yet I doubt if he reached Bagdad 
in time for the eighth history. 

‘ Scarce had he passed when a long string of donkeys 
ambled by, bearing each one of the inflated balloons. 
It was a hareem taking the evening air. A huge eunuch 
was the captain, and rode before. They are bloated, 
dead-eyed-creatures, the eunuchs; but there be no eyes 
of greater importance to marital minds, The ladies 


came gaily after, in single file, chatting together, and 
although Araby’s daughters are still born to blush 
unseen, they looked earnestly upon the staring strangers. 
Did those strangers long to behold that hidden beauty ? 
Could they help it if all the softness and sweetness of 
hidden faces radiated from melting eyes? 


Then came Sakkas—men with hog skins slung over | 
their backs, full of water. I remembered the land and 
the time of putting wine into old bottles, and was 
shoved back beyond glass. Peddlers—swarthy fatalists 
in lovely lengths of robe and turban, cried their wares. 
To our Frank ears it was mere Babel jargon. Yet had 
erudite Mr. Lane accompanied us, Mr. Lane, the eastern 
Englishman, who has given us so many golden glimpses 
into the silence and mystery of oriental life, like a good 
genius revealing to ardent lovers the very hallowed 
heart of the hareem, we should have understood those 
cries. 

We should have heard “ Sycamore figs—O Grapes,” 
—meaning that said figs were offered, and the sweetness 
of sense and sound that “ grape,” hath, was only bait 
for the attention; or “ Odors of Paradise, O flowers 
of the henna,” causing Muslim maidens to tingle to 
their very nails’ ends; or, indeed, these Peddler Poets, 





vending water-melons, sang, “Consoler of the embar- 
rassed, O Pips,” Were they not poets, these peddlers, 
and full of all oriental extravagance? For the sweet 
association of poetic names shed silvery sheen over the 
actual article offered. The unwary philosopher might 
fancy that he was buying comfort in a green water- 
melon, and the pietist dream of mementces of heaven, 
in the mere earthly vanity of henna. 

But the philanthropic merchant of sour limes cries, 
“God make them light—limes”-—meaning not the 
fruit nor the stomach of the purchaser, but his purse. 
And what would the prisoners of the passing black 
balloons say to the ambiguousness of “ The work of the 
bull, O maidens!” innccently indicating a kind of cotton 
cloth made by bull-moved machinery? Will they never 
have done with hieoroglyphics and sphinxes, these 
Egyptians? Here a man, rose-embowered, chants, “The 
rose is a thorn, from the sweat of the prophet it 
bloomed”—meaning simply, “ Fresh roses.” 

These are masquerade manners, but they are pleasant. 
The maiden buys not henna only, but a thought of 
heaven. The poet not water-melons only, but a dream 
of consolation, which truly he will need. When shall 
we hear in Broadway, “Spring blush of the hillsides, 
O Strawberries,” or “ Breast buds of Venus, O milk.” 
Never, never, until milkmen are turbaned, and berry- 
women ballooned. 

A pair of Persians wound among these peddlers, 
clod in their strange costume.. They wore high shaggy 
hats, and undressed skins, and in their girdles shone 
silver-mounted pistols and daggers. They had come 
into the West, and were loitering along, amazed at what 
was extremest East tous. ‘They had been famous in 
Gotham, no Muscat envoy more admired. But nobody | 
stared at them here except us. We were the odd and 
observed. We had strayed into the universal revel, and | 
had forgotten to don turbans at the gate. O Pyramids! 
thought I, to be where Persians are commonplace. 














Sir John Franklin and the Arctic Regions ; showing 
the progress of British Enterprise for the Discovery 
of the North-West Passage during the Nineteenth 
Century. By P. L. Smmmonps. London: Routledge. 
1851. 

A very interesting and useful abridgment of the 

various enterprises in the Arctic Regions, which have 

distinguished the present century, commencing with the 
first voyage of Captain Ross in 1818, and ending with 
the voyage of the Prince Albert last year. Mr. Smm- 
monDs has compiled his narrative with great care and 
judgment, and it may be deemed a sort of Handbook of | 
Arctic Travel. 
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FICTION. 


Tales and Traditions 
Francis and Tueresa Pursxy. 
London: Colburn. 

Tue popular tales and traditions of a nation 

partake of the character of the country, reflect 

the national tastes and tendencies, and embody 
the experience and the wisdom that have 
become common property, and whose parentage 
is lost in the remoteness of time. They are 
reflections of the past which, carefully exa- 
mined, would doubtless become revelations. 
In them the philosopher might read, even 
more than the poet, the records of ages of 
which all other memories have perished. 
Every new contribution to this literature of 
the ancient world is, therefore, welcome ; but 
more particularly will the traditions of Hungary 
be acceptable, because it is the country in 

Europe of which we know the least; which 

was, in fact, almost unknown until the 

eyes of the whole world were directed 


of Hungary. By 
In 3 vols. 








to her by a conflict for freedom waged 





with a spirit, and for a long time with a~ 


success whicb enlisted the sympathies of 


all the friends of civilization and of progress. ° 


In these three volumes are contained a collec- 
tion of the popular tales of Hungary which 
will take a permanent place among the mytho- 
logies of nations; and they are not the least 
curious and characteristic of them. 

We are assured in the preface that these 
tales are really what they are professed to be, 
and not inventions of the authors. Necessarily 
they have been put into readable shape, and 
somewhat embellished in the narration; but 
no more of such alterations have been made 
than were requisite to recommend them to the 
perusal of a public, who will not buy a book 
merely because it is substantially valuable for 
reference, but who look also to receive it in 
such a shape that it may be read. 

These tales, for the most part, especially in 
the first volume, relate to the peasantry, their 
manner of life, their superstitions and their 
customs. Some are supernatural in their 
agencies: others smack of the heroic ages: 
others, again, satirize the vices of the priesthood, 
and here we find, what no other popular tradi- 
tions present, tales of the Gypsies and the Jews 
—not conceived in a hostile spirit, or being em- 
bodiments of traditionary hates and fears. The 
second and third volumes are less interesting, 
for they contain what are avowedly fictions by 
the Editors, only framed purposely to exhibit 
national manners and customs and the charac- 
teristics of the people at later periods than 
those described in the early mythological eras. 
“The Jacobins in Hungary” is a novel whose 
story is founded on a plot extensively formed 
towards the close of the last century, with the 
design of sustaining nationality and carrying 
out extensive reforms, for which it is certain, 
from recent experience, that the people were 
not prepared. Austrian rule was then as 
obnoxious to the higher classes as since, but 
the people, whether from ignorance, or, as is 
more probable, because the despot was their 
protector against the worse despots of whom 
they were the serfs, were not ready to rise at 
the call, preferring the ills they endured to the 


| worse evils that a change of masters might not 


improbably entail upon them. ‘The plot of 
this story is ingeniously constructed, and 
introduces many varieties of Hungarian life: 
it serves also the secondary purpose of “show- 
ing up” the tyranny and oppressions of the 
Austrians, 

The following is a curious picture of 


A HUNGARIAN POLITICIAN. 


About twenty years ago, Mr. Borbély, a wealthy 
man, was noted in the country for his eccentricities. 
He was fond of meddling in the county elections, and 
once rode from the county of Szaholos with two hundred 
peasant nobles to an election in the county of Beregh, 
where his companions had the right of suffrage. Arrived 
at the frontiers of the connty, on the borders of the 
Tisza, he stopped, and said— 

“My noble brethren! [The peasant nobles—free- 
holders—are always addressed by the higher classes of 
nobility with the words ‘noble brethren.’] . We are 
proceeding to a constitutional solemnity in Beregh; we 
are to exercise there the greatest privilege of nobility, 
the right to elect a representative for the Diet; and we 
must be mindful to behave in a manner becoming our 
station. We shall see there many horses, many oxen 
—handsome oxen. Let, therefore, every one of us well 
consult his conscience, and closely examine whether he 
is able to resist temptation: it is yet time. .. Whosoever 
does not feel himself strong enough to subdue every 
inclination to weakness, may step forth and return. We 
stand now on the boundary, but as soon as we have 
crossed the Tisza we are in the neighbour-county; and 
it would be a cruel shame if fewer of us were to return 
than have set out, and if several of our number should 
remain behind in the county-house, not up-stairs in the 
great county-hall as guests, but below in the gaol, shut 
up as thieves. Consider, noble brethren, and decide.” . 

It was a picturesque sight. Borbély in red attire, 
cut in the peasant’s fashion, with the drawn sword in 
his hand, rode on a roan horse; a white feather flowed 
on his broadly-rimmed black felt hat. Around bim 
were assembled two hundred peasants of Szabolos, all 
adorned with similar white feathers, their party sign; 
and in their rear halted forty cars, from which they 
had descended to approach their leader and listen to his 
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discourse. When he had ended, 














they thunderingly 

cheered him; but two of them left the ranks, and 
lared they doubted wl r they could resist temp- 
tation, and ” therefore preferre d to return. Borbély 
ised their conscientiousness, gave each of them 

es for his journey back, and led his other | 

heroes over the Tisza. His speech liad the 













-for results, as his noble brethren decided the 
c iont getting into any collision with the 
county justice of Beregh. 
We add 
THE STORY OF A ROBBER. 
Prince Frederic Schwarzenburg, the son of the cele- | 
brated Fi hal Schwarzenburg, used often to 





robber Haburak. 
y from Hungary to 
‘hey journeyed on the mountain-roads between 
, Heavy showers had 

ing approached; the 
f the woody height, 
and the travellers 


relate his encounter with the noto 


The 


ce accompanied a 





1 not be urged on further; 


re halted before the house, and the servant 
inquired whether room could be afforded. 
replied, that there was one room for the lady, but that 
the gentleman could not be accommodated, the large 
{ ing over-filled. After some visible re- 
luctance, he owned that the gang of Haburak was 
drinking there. The lady became terrified, and en- 
treated the Prince not to remain; but it had grown 
dark, the rain was pouring down, the horses were worn 





cuest-room | 


out, and the steep descent of the road was se dangerous | 


that it was most hazardous to proceed. The Prince 
tried to reassure the lady; so she locked herself up in 
the room assigned ‘to her. Her companion, wrapped in 


his white officer's cloak, under which he kept his pistols | 


in readiness, stepped into the apartment where the 
robbers were assembled, and sat down at the table, 
facing the window, whilst his servant, likewise armed, 
kept watch owtside the house, close to the window, on 
the alert in case his master should want any aid. 
compan} sisted of about ten or twelve men. 

rifles lean gainst the wall; their 
board, on which stood the wine-j 






axes lay upon the 
gs. They drank, 








sang, and talked over their adventures, and did not 
tak y notice of the newly-arrived guest. The Prince 
mixed in their conversation, took wine with them, and 


listened 
Suddenly he rose, called the publican, threw a gold coin 
on the table, and 
folks have drunk; they are my guests. 
In the adjoining room is a sick lady: thé entertain: 
ment has lasted long enough: I cannot g 
longer to occupy this room, or disturb the ‘Tac y's rest by 
noise. 

At this imperative command one of the robbers 
jumped from his seat, and contemptuonsly laughing, 
cried « f 
has a age and four, and plenty of money 
pocket, he has a right to command us?” 

An uproar followed. The men vociferated: 
poor lads, and, therefore, we are masters here.” “ We 
are no timorous peasants, who take off our hats to every 
gentleman.” “ We have yet money and credit enough 
to swallow a draught when we are thirsty.” 
not accept any gift from people who fancy themselves 
better than we are.” “ We will not be ruled,” 

All this was almost simultaneously uttered, with a 
loud tumult, from all sides. All the robbers had got 
up : 
tols, and threw off his cloak. “Iam a master of the 
craft in which you are but apprentices,” he exclaimed 
with dignity. “ 


earri 





axe.” 

During this uproar a man of middling height and 
strongly marked features had risen from the bench be- 
side the stove, where he had quietly sat during the 
whole time, without partaking of the wine. He now 
said in a commanding tone: “ Silence!” 

The robbers grew speechless at this order, and again 
sat down to the table. 


“ Mr. Officer,” continued the man, “don’t think that | 


you frighten us. I too have been a soldier, and have 
most probably smelt more powder than you ever did. 
Iam Haburak. If I desired to do you any harm a 
single whistle would suffice. The table at which you 
have sat would be overthrown, the candles extingnished, 
and before you were aware of what was going on you 
would be a dead man, no less than your servant there 
at the window, who thinks he watches us, whilst we 
watch him. But I saw you help a lady ont of the 
carriage, and take her to the adjoining room. We never 


will disturb a lady’s rest; we war with men, not with | 


women. For the present we shall leave this shelter; 
yet, remember, sir, that it is the first time for a fort- 


s compelled to seek shelter for the night in the | 
gotelek, a hiding-place of ill-note for robbers. | 


The publican | 


The | 
Their | 


to their conversation until it had grown late. | 


said: “ This is for the wine these good 
But now,” he 
continued, addressing the robbers, “it is time.to sleep. | 


W any one | 
ut: “ Does the gentleman fancy that because he | 
“We are | 
“We do | 


The Prince mechanically caught hold of his pis- | 


Yon are robbers, I am a soldier, and | 
fear neither the mouth of a rifle nor the edge of an | 


THE CRITIC. 





night that these uen have been under a roof, and that 


the couch there below on the damp oak leaves is by no 
means comfortable. Farewell! Friends let us go,” 
he called to his men. They took up their arms and 
went. 

The Prince was greatly struck by the whole pro- 
ceeding. He did not entirely trust the robber’s words; 
and relieving his servant, they paced up and down, thus 
keeping watch the whole night. But no robber again 

| appeared. 

On the morrow the lady continued the journey with 
her companion. The weather had cleared up, and only 
the puddles in the lanes and the drops of rain glistening 


previous day. After they had ridden about an hour 
they suddenly heard the discharge of a rifle close to 
them in the woods. Haburak stepped forth from the 
bushes, and bid the coachman “ halt.” 

The horses stopped; the Prince drew forth his pistols. 
But Haburak, without heeding his threatening mien, 
rode close up to the carriage door and said: —“ We 
| yesterday sacrificed our comfort that the rest of this 
lady should not be disturbed. Now 1 will see whether 
it was worth the trouble.” With these words he lifted 
| the veil which hung down from the lady’s bonnet, and 
looked for an instant into her face. The lady blushed, 
and the robber said—“ She is really very pretty.” He 
| turned round, plucked a wild rose from a bush close at 
| hand, and offered it to the lady with these words— 
| “ Accept this rose kindly as a keepsake from the poor 
| robber Haburak; and if you sometime hear that he has 
| been hanged, pray an Ave Maria for his soul.” The 
lady took the rose, and the robber vanished. 

Two years later newspapers related that the robber 
| Haburak had been caught; that he had been tried at 

the assizes in Torna, convicted of desertion and highway 
| robbery, and hanged. 








Catherine Erlof. A Novel. By Mrs. 
Strewarp, Author of “ The Prediction,” &c. 
In 3 vols. London: Newby. 


As a general rule, ladies are not very success- 
| ful in historicalromance. With the solitary 
| exception of Janse Porter, we cannot recal 
one who has not failed either from feebleness 
|or extravagance; and, even with her, The 
| Scottish Chiefs was the single survivor of the 
many she produced. 

The cause of this would be a very pretty 
problem for mental philosophers, to whom we 
commend it as one really worth solving. 
What is the peculiarity in the organization of 
| the female mind, which prevents it from con- 
structing a tale of which historical facts and 
personages form the foundation, but which is 
| built up of materials supplied by the imagina- 
| tion? The art of Historical Romance consists 
| in so mingling these that the limits of fact and 
fiction shall not be visible to the reader ; but 
| that must be accomplished, not by moulding the 
real to the ideal, but by adapting the ideal to the 
real—the fancy to the fact. Now it is in this, as 
we would suggest, that the defect consists 
which we have above adverted to. The fault 
of the lady writers of Historical Romance has 
consisted in their seeking to idealize the real, 
rather than to realise the ideal. Hence, their 
personages have been, for the most part, 
monsters either of virtue or of crime, of beauty 
| or of ugliness, of ability or of folly—impossi- 
| ble beings, who exist only in romanee. Hence, 
| feebleness of portraiture of character, indis- 
tinctness of outline, absence of expression, 
the puppet-like aspect of their personages, 
especially their men, and the most shadowy and 
indistinct of these are always the very beings 
who have been borrowed from history, and the 
| more familiar the subject, the more imperfect 
| the sketch. We conclude from this that ladies 
usually possess too much imagination for His- 
torical Romance, in which it is very needful 
rather to restrain, than to give it free scope, 
| and to call in the aid of sober reason to control 
the flights of the fancy. 

Next to Miss Porter, we have not read a 
better historical romance, the product of a 
lady's pen, than this of Catherine Erlof. Mrs. 
Srewarp has been fortunate in the choice of 
an excellent subject, and she has striven hard 
to doit justice, She has been more suc- 
cessful in this endeavour than experience 
|had led us to anticipate from the title- 
|page. She has contrived an_ interesting 





on the branches reminded them of the clouds of the | 











plot, and well read up the history of the 
time at which the scene is laid, so that 
her accessories are in good keeping. The 
period selected is that period of the seventeenth 
century when Protestant and Catholic Ger- 
many were in arms against each other, 
and when Protestant and Catholic Ireland 
maintained their long contest for supremacy 
with most rancorous animosity. 

In what manner Mrs. Stewarp became so 
well acquainted with German life and manners 
we know not, but certain it is that she has 
described them with extraordinary truthfulness 
and power. Her picture of the religious wars 
and their terrible passions, with the fearful 
consequences wrought upon the populations 
among whom they raged, may be serviceable 
just now, by warning excitable natures of the 
dangers into which they might precipitate their 
country and themselves, should they permit 
their zeal to outrun their discretion, and pro- 
voke sectarian strife by giving encouragement 
to extremes. It is when such a tendency is 
shown that moderate men do the utmost ser- 
vice to society by standing between the oppos- 
ing hosts, counselling peace, proposing terms 
of amity, repressing violence, and rebuking 
abuse and personality, let them come from 
what side they will. If Mrs. Srewarp’s 
romance performs no other office than this, and 
teaches no other lessons than mutual forbear- 
ance and tolerance, and the importance of 
repressing bad passions at their beginning, she 
will have done some service to the state, and 
Catherine Erlof will not have been written in 
vain. 

The style is lively and agreeable, with the 
one fault of too profuse an employment of 
epithets; the composition exhibits traces of 
fluency which, we suspect, she finds it difli- 
cult to check. Her characters are well 
conceived, with more distinctness than is usual 
in works of this class written by ladies, and her 
dialogues are to the point, with an unusual 
absence of disquisition and preaching and de- 
claiming, which so often deform novels, and 
destroy in them all aspect of reality, and 
forbid even the self-deception that they are 
probable, if not strictly true. 

Being such, we can commend this romance 
to the circulating libraries and their patrons. 








Second Love; or, Beauty and Intellect. A 
Novel. By Mrs. Trotnopr, Author of 
“Father Eustace,” &c. In 3 vols. London: 
Colburn. 


Mrs. Troxiore is never so happy as when 
she is “showing up” a clergyman. Her 
Vicar of Wrexhill was her cleverest, because 
it was her wickedest, work. Yet she calls 
herself a Conservative! And by larding her 
pages with certain conventional phrases, and 
affecting a horror of democracy, and speaking 
reverently of titles, lauding Austria and 
sneering at liberty abroad and at home, she 
does contrive to impose herself upon some 
weak people, who will not or cannot look below 
the surfaces and names of things, as an ortho- 
dox author, who may be read and recommended 
where many of her superiors in genius are 
prohibited. Seldom is there to be found a 
more remarkable instance than she affords of 
the power of pretences, even when they are 
refuted by facts. In truth, more real damage 
is done to the Church by one of Mrs, Trot- 
Lopr’s ecclesiastical caricatures than by all the 
infidel arguments and radical denunciations 
written and spoken in a twelvemonth. If such 
be the flattering portrait of a friend, what 
must be the reality ! 

It is impossible to deny to Mrs. TRroLLorr 
the possession of extraordinary skill as a 
novelist. She possesses in perfection the art 
of the caricaturist, who can preserve the most 
irresistible likeness under the most ridiculous 
disguises or exaggerations. She is conscious 
of this power and uses it without mercy. 
Why it is that she takes such particular 
pleasure in directing it against the Clergy, 
those who are acquainted with her antecedents 
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may, perhaps, be able to inform us, but it is 





Mr. Bennett has a decided turn for ver- | 


certain that she never caricatures with such | sifying; and seems to be constantly taking a | 


entitled Reverend. 

So here we have a haughty, dictatorial, 
heartless Bishop, and a preferment-seeking 
Rector, who sacrifices his daughter’s happiness 
for promotion. That such characters there 
are among the twenty-four thousand clergymen | 
of the Established Church there is no doubt ; 
but they are rare exceptions to the general 
rule, Mrs. Trotzope, however, does not offer 
them as exceptions, but rather as representa- 
tives of their class, and it is somewhat singular 
that she rarely introduces specimens of the 
most numerous and excellent of the body she 
misrepresents. Perhaps they may not be so 
piquant to the tastes of circulating library 
readers; but, if she is the Conservative she | 

rofesses to be, she should give them a turn in 

er pages, especially since there is no per- 
sonage more efficient to a novelist who really 
appreciates the character, position, and uses of 
the office, than a good, pious and benevolent 
Clergyman, the friend and adviser, by virtue 
of that office, of all who are sorrowful or op- 
pressed. 

With this protest against a practice too 
prevalent, and nowhere seen more frequently 
than in the novels of Mrs. Trottorr, we have 
only a pleasing task to perform towards Second 
Love. It is a tale of great interest, sustained 
with unflagging spirit, full of life and motion. 
Its characters, if not new, are yet drawn with 
a vigour and truthfulness that give to them 
almost the aspect of novelty. That it will be 
extensively and eagerly read, and wherever 
read, enjoyed, is certain; we only regret that 
we should be compelled, in justice to a maligned 
class, to temper general praise with condemna- 
tion of a fault, upon which we should have 
been less severe, had it been committed for 
the first time. But it is the repetition of an 
old offence, and if the reviews have encouraged 
it hitherto by passing it in silence, if not with 
praise, we cannot refuse to do our duty, and, 
even at this late period of her literary career, 
to meet it with a warning and a protest. 


unction as when the subject of her sketch is | 
| 
| 








Chanticleer ; a Thanksgiving Story of the Peabody 
Family. By Cornetivs MAtTruews. 
Edition. Boston: Mussey and Co. 

A story illustrative of American life. The best 

character in it is Morsey the negress. It contains some 

curious specimens of the dialect of the States, but the 
work is more likely to be popular at home than here. 


Second 








Whitefriars, or the Days of Charles IT. By 
Author of “ Whitehall.” London: Routledge. 1851. 


Whitefriars made some sensation on its appearance a 
few years since. It was considered to be very much 
above the average of historical romances. In its present 
cheap form, as a part of Mr. RourLener's Railway 
Library, it will obtain a vast circle of readers to whom 
it was previously inaccessible. 





POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 
Poems. By J 


W. C. Bennerr. London: 


Chapman and Hall. 1850. 

Poems, Legendary and Historical. By E. A. 
Freeman, M.A,, and the Rev. Gro. W. 
Cox, §.C.L. London: Longmans. 1850. 


Stories that might be true, with other Poems. 
By Dora Gresxwetx. London: Pickering. 
1850. 

Critics are wont, often very gratuitously, to 

discover “the true poetic stuff” in metrically 

printed volumes, We have not succeeded in 
tracing it in any one of the above trio: but we 
claim for Mr. Benner a fair share of the true 
versifying stuff:—something for these days. 

When shoals of misguided beings luxuriate in 

train-oil, or clothe themselves with the green 

slime of the Serpentine, we accost with a 

degree of complacency one who has anointed 

himself decently, though without gaining rank 
as a prophet-poet, and who drinks New River 





in default of Helicon. 


turn at it too. Social progress, teetotalism, 
nature, and so on, present themselves to him, 


| not under their poetic, but their versifiable, | 


aspect : in witness whereof, we shall presently | 


have truth glazed and hot-pressed, and any 
amount of the sensible universe done into a 
given modicum of stanzas—nor always a 
modicum, either. He is a kind of compound 
between Letau Hunt and Mackay; 


much | 


inferior to the first, but clearly preferable to | 


the second. 
his choice of masters, and will pin himself on 
to others with a deal of impartiality: as to 
Herrick, in the “Epitaphs for Infants” 
(which contain graceful things); to Barry 


CoRNWALL and many others in the “ Painter’s | 


Studio” (whose catalogue style affords easy 
reference to a moral-indignation-poet’s stock- 
in-trade); to Hoop in the “ Dressmaker’s 
Thrush”; and to “The May Queen” in “A 
Village Tale.” 

Mr. Bennett suffers from a fatal facility 
and want of choice in both subject and treat- 
ment: if he would write one lyric where he 
now throws off twenty, he might produce 
things fit to live among the poetry of the day. 
His language bears traces of this careless hurry 
in constant contortions. We might match 
even so absurd an instance as this: 


The grim house by, in awe, men walk. 


He has a tendency also to drivelling. In 
especial, he seems to think that the family-man 
has a right to the cap and bells, as his non- 
sense-verses to “ Toddling May,” and, slightly 
less pitiful, to “Baby Kate,” bear witness, 
On the other hand, he is frequently elegant 
and pretty; can turn a thought nicely; and 
can even, when he chooses, be simple and 
compact in expression. As a specimen of these 
powers, we quote a “Song of Hope,” buoyant 
and sweet-sounding: adding “ The Cry of the 
Lawful Lanterns,’ decidedly the cleverest 
poem in the book, and which proves Mr. 
Bennett to possess a happy skill in comic 
thought and expression : 
A SONG OF HOPE. 


Long has been the winter ; 
Long, long, in vain 
We've sought the bud upon the bough, 
The primrose in the lane ; 
Long have skies been dull and grey ; 
Nipping’s been the blast ; 
jut sing, Summer ’s coming ; 
The bee ’s out at last; 
Sing, Winter's flying ; 
Summer ’s coming fast ; 
Humming joy and spring-time, 
The bee ’s out at last. 


Loud shouts the cuckoo ; 
The nested elm round, 
Wheels the rook, cawing ; 
There are shadows on the ground ; 
Warm comes the breze and soft ; 
Freezing days are past ; 
Sing, Summer’s coming ; 
The bee’s out at last; 
Sing, Winter’s flying : 
Summer’s coming fast ; 
Humming hope and spring-time, 
The bee ’s out at last. 


THE CRY OF THE LAWFUL LANTERNS. 
DEDICATED TO CERTAIN OPPONENTS OF NATIONAL EDUCATION, 


A people dwelt in darkness, 
In gloom and blinding night, 
Till some grew tired of candles 
And dared to long for light, 
When straight the established lanterns 
Were stirred with hate of day, 
And loud the lawful rushlights 
In wrath were heard to say, 
Oh, have you not your lanterns, 
Your little shining lanterns! 
What need have you of sunshine ? 
What do you want with day? 


Then loud the people murmured, 
And vowed it wasn’t right 
For men who could get daylight, 
To grope about in night ; 
Why should they lose the gladness, 
The pleasant sights of day? 
But still the established lanterns 
Continued all to say, 
Oh, have you not your lanterns, 
Your nice old glimmering lanterns! 
What need have you of sunshine ? 
What do you want with day ? 


But people loathed the darkness 
And dared at last to say, 

You old established rushlights 
Are good things in your way, 


He is not particular, however, in | 





| 


| for much censure; 





But are you candles, sun 

You lanterns, are you 
Still loud the lawful lanterns 
Did answe ike and say, 

Oh, be content with lanterns, 
Your good old-fashioned lanterns! 
rou really want too much ligh 
Don’t ask again for day. 








At last the crowd’s deep murmur 
Grew, gathering to a roar, 

And that they would have daylight, 
In lanterns’ spite, they swore ; 

And fear wa gh 
And trembling and ¢ 

Alas, alas for lanterns! 
The people heard them say ; 

Oh, woe—oh, woe for lanter 

What will ome of lar 

Alack, tl ! 
Alas, t 
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And as the tempest thickened 
Aloud they sh nf 
Oh, once } 

And what will t 1 x 
We, shining lights in darkness, 
Shall nothing be in day ; 
Oh, don’t admit the I 
Keep out the dayligh 
Oh, d ’t pi 
Your ¢ 
Oh, do withou 
Oh, don’t let in the day! 


Ked 





let in t , 
light! 








The day came in; 
Do say "ti 


but prophets 






Will lanterns hate ’ 
That to our children’s children, 

In sorrow still they’ll say 
Oh, for the times of darkness, 

Ere lanterns passed away! 

Why laid tl by us lanterns, 

Their fi good old lantetn 
We're sure it’s bad, this sunshine, 

This horrid glare of day. 


















A very jejune volume is the goodly-sized 
one produced by Messrs. Freeman and Cox, 
its best portion being the prefatory defence of 
modern ballad-poetry, unnecessary enough, 
however, for the Macavtays, and unavailable 
for the Coxs and Freemans. We give them 
all possible credit for that which they claim— 
freedom from plagiarism—and can only con- 
sider it as a sign of the want of original power 
that the more classical compositions, such as 
* Poseidon and Athena,” remind us of Cor- 
Lins; others of Macaunay, and not seldom of 
Monk Lewis; with the re-appearance of such 
well-worn properties as “and often is the tale 
told,” &c. But the haunting sound in many 
is that of a very undignified prototype—Bon 
Gauttrer’s Don Fernando Gomersalez. The 
poems are too long and too level to give occa- 
sion for quotation ; too respectable and sensible 
by no means strongly cha- 
racterised enough for praise. The authors have 
worked well together, so far as uniformity is a 
gain; but it is a pity that Mr. Freeman 
should have interrupted his valuable archi- 
tectural researches to write poems legendary 
and historical ; and that Mr. Cox’s co-opera- 
tion, acknowledged elsewhere in relation to 
those studies, should have extended to these. 

In Dora GreENWELL’s volume there is 
much to like as the sign of a womanly feeling. 
The style is not stamped with any strong 
reality, nor does it rise to heights of passion or 
thoucht: but we think there is an intention to 
keep clear of affectations. This may be 
observed in *“ Lord Ronald,” where the sen- 
timent also is of reserved purity. Less pleasant 


| to trace is a proneness to imitation—probably 


unconscious: we detect one or two remuinis- 
cences. The following (which we have 
ventured to improve, as we think, by omitting 
the first stanza,) suggests a perilous com- 
parison with Mrs. Brownrne, but has titles of 
its own to regard: 
A SONG OF REST. 
Here God has giv ver I 
It is dark night within, and all the bed 
Is folded smooth by Him that made it; deep, 
And curtained close about the feet and head ; 
There is no rise or falling of the breast. 
The earth lies light upon them, and the sod 
Heaves not: the heart for evermore hath rest 
When once its beatings have been stilled by God; 
For they that talked with it have taken flight. 
There are no busy voices underground, : : 
When thought and memory have said “ good night 
And passed, in fear to break a sleep so sound; 
Yet they whom slumber wraps so sweetly now, 
Were wont erewhile a troubled watch to keep, 
And slept perchance for sadness; Wait and thou 
Shalt also sleep! 


leen - 
sleet 











And here the sleep that God hath given is sweet; 
So sweet, that they are covetous of rest 
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THE CRITIC. 
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* That slumber here, and when the 
They speak not, even they that loved the best; 
For they have rest from ali, and love had grown 
Too dear for quietness, so now they slcep 
Until the hour when God shall give His own 
3eloved ones a rest,more fu 1d deep. 
While from the ground a voice unto me cries 
“ Here God hath given sleep ;”, an answer clear 
Falls from the solemn, bright, attesting skies, 
“He giveth rest and love together here ;” 
Sleep is not rest—Yet softly.on it now é-« 
The shadow of a rest beyond it liés,~ 
And lengthens ever; Wait, my svul, and thou 
Shalt also rise! 






























The Three Trials of Loide; Sunshine and 
Shadow ; the Phantasmal Reproof, and other 
Short Poems. By Carper CAMPBELL, 
Author of “Lays from the East,” &c. 
London: Shoberl. 


Mexopy of verse and a tender sweetness of 
sentiment are the characteristics of CALDER 
CAMPBELL as a poet.’ He expresses the 
natural emotions of the heart in simple lan- 
guage that addresses itself to all. He never 
attempts lofty flights, like so many of the 
pretender-poets of our day, who soar out of 
the reach of common-sense—but measuring cor- 
rectly his own capacities, he is content to touch 
the chords that are strung in every human 
heart, and by appealing to the common sym- 
pathies of our nature, to call forth in his 
reader a corresponding emotion. He has 
looked upon nature in many lands, and in all 
has worshipped her beauty and felt her 
divinity. From the east he has brought home 
many recollections, which he mingles with his 
verses, giving to them thus a species of 
originality which imparts to them a character 
that’ is peculiarly their own, insomuch that 
readers acquainted with his poetry would 
recognize his hand even if his name were not 
affixed. Such is 


ABROAD AND AT HOME. 
When I think upon the Palm trees 
In that Eastern land of sun, 
Where in idleness of heart and mind, 
I did not care to shun 
Youth’s wildest walks of folly,— 
I sigh, as if I yet 
Could mend the past by wishing 
That the past I could forget. 


And a frequent pang comes o’er me, 
When I sift my inward thoughts, 
To find that all my labours, now, 
Are but as dazzling motes 
Seen ’twixt us and the sunshine,— 
Scarce giving depth or tone . 
To the clear and vacant atmosphere, 
Where they spring up and are gone! 


Oh! I feel that youth’s free idlencss, 
Without a thought of sin 

To steal—like vapours dank and dark— 
The careless heart within, 

Was holjer than the toils, by which 
In after-years, we think 

it is a wise and clever thing 
To live—and eat—-and drink! 


When I dwelt amid the Palm trees, 
And sipped their morning wine, 
I did not tell a rosary, 
Nor kneel at any shrine; 
But neither did I look upon 
(With thankless heart and cold) 
The living emeralls of the woods, 
And skies besprent with gold. 


Thad a feeling in my breast 
That every thing was good; 

From casual sorrow’s strokes my hores 
Rose ever unsubdued : 

I leant against the Pa‘m trees, 
And watched the parrots there, 

And knew that birds and boughs were both 
Beneath a Father's care! 


But new I hurry through vast streets, 
Ani pace the peopled towa, 

“Where human life seems one huge scheme 
Of traffic up and down: 

No palm trees, loud with 
No golden sunshine t! : 

But Barter, Bargain, Avarice, 
Dishonesty, Despair! 








iain te 
varroquets, 


’Tis labour all !—The labourers 
Toil on, for greed or gain; 

Enough for self, but none to spare 
For others’ want or pain: 

The rich look on the poor with dread, 
The poor, in turn, on them 

With doubt and covetous despite 
They do not try to stem. 


And do I miss the Palm tr-es, 
Where I had naught to do 
But look up to an azure sky, 
And think all good and true? 
*Twas youth which lent the colouring 
Of peace and joy; for though , 
T saw them not, be sure that there— 
As here—were want and woe! 


We have our tasks before us, 
Wherever we may go; 

And, if we loiter over them, 
Time soon will let us know :— 

*Tis well.to labour thoughtfully, 
And with an honest mind— 

But woe to him who heaps up wealth 
Not for his human-kind! 


A specimen of the music of his poetry is 
afforded by 
LIFE'S TOURNAY. 
Not all shadow, 
Not all dark :— 
The desert, the mountain, the meadow, 
The sunshine, the lark :— 
Life’s web is mingled, 
So are we told; 
So do we find it. Behind it 
We guess not the purple and gold! 


Not all partings, 
Not all fears :— 

Adieus, how-d’ye-does, wild startings, 
Swect meetings, glad tears :-- 

The babe in its cradle, 
The grandsire just dead— 

Thus blent together, like weather 
When sunshine on snowdrifts is shed! 


Not discontented, 
Not all hope, , 
Pass thou through life. The rose, scented, 
May fade ere it ope :— 
Not too securely, yet 
Not in great care, oe ; 
Take thou thy journey.—Life’s tourney 
{s a contest ’twixt Hope and Despair! 


And this exhibits his sweet and plaintive 
tenderness : 
FLOWERS FOR A GRAVE. 
Oh! give me flowers upon my grave, 
And I will ask no marble there ;— 
The sole memorial I would crave 
Of friend’s regret or kindred’s care, 
Should be the buds I loved the best, 
Ere I departed to my rest. 


Then plant one bush ef Jasmine there — 
I love it for a dear one’s sake, 

Whose heart for me hath still a prayer, 
That heart, when I am gone, will ache; 

The Jasmine’s starry buds shall shed 

Their dews—like tears—above my bed. 


And plant one slip of Eglantine— 
I prize it for the sake of one 
Whose heart—now false—erewhile was mine :— 
Not false !—a change hath o’er it gone, : 
And she hath chosen better lot « 
Than that of him, who blames her not! 


The Violet is very dear ~ 
For the chaste beauty of its buds ; 
And let the Foxglove's bells appear 
Among the grass my grave that studs ; 
And Primroses, so very sweet— 
O! let them cluster at my feet! 


It is enough !—Thou there may’st strew 
The blossoms of ecch favourite flower ; 

The Rose-leaf red, the Harebell blue, 
Diosma, with its golden shower ; 

For that hath, too, a magic spell 
Linked with a name I love right well. 


Then give me flowers upon my grave— 
Is there a flower I do not love ? 
Ono! then, kind one, let me have 
Their gentle sweets my lair above; 
Let summer’s rain and winter's snow 
Thither all freely come and go! 


O! ‘twill be sweet to slumber there, 
After death’s tempests stern and loud; 
Ther shall I cease, in sad despair, 
To woo a sprite and clasp a cloud ; 
For all my earthly hopes but show 
What sorrows come, when Youth doth go! 


We heartily commend this delightful 
volume to all who love poetry that appeals to 
the sentiments and the reflection, and not to 
the passions. It is precisely the volume to be 
enjoyed in a spring walk, amid the budding 
leaves and blushing flowers. 








The Comedies, Histories, Tragedies and Poems 
of William Shakspere. Edited by Cuarres 
Knicutr. Zhe National Edition. Vol. I. 
Comedies. London: C, Knight. 1851, 


Suaxksperg, and his countrymen are indebted 
to him, not merely for his literary labours in 
correcting, purifying, and restoring the text, 
and many learned and ingenious notes illus- 
trating obscure phrases and passages, but also 
for the cheapest editions of the national poet 
and dramatist which have been published—that 
is to say, measuring cheapness not alone by 
quantity, but taking quality also into account. 
In the National Edition, which may fairl 

claim the title, the text is not given in a 


print, and in double columns, tedious to be read, 
but in full pages of a bold type which even 





Mr Kniear is an enthusiast on the subject of 





aged eyes might follow without labour. More- 
over, he has preserved all the notes that were 
contained in his first famous edition of the 
Pictorial Shakspere, and that which will be at 
least equally attractive to many, all the 
engravings, so that this volume of the Comedies 
is not only a typographical gem, but a miracle 
of cheapness, 








Sketches of the Poetical Literature of the Past Half. 
Century. By D. M. Mom. Edinburgh: Blackwoods 


Tue Directors of the Edinburgh Philosophical Institu- 
tion having resolved that their Lectures for the Session 
1850-51 should be devoted to a review of the Social, 
Literary, and Scientific History of the last half-century, 
requested Mr. Moir, better known to the reading world 
as DetTA of Blachwood's Magazine, to undertake the 
six which were to be devoted to Poetry. The proposal 
was accepted, the lectures were delivered and so much 
applauded that the lecturer was induced to print them 
for the enjoyment of a more extended circle. 

Himself a poet, his criticisms upon his brother poets 
are creditably impartial, and if there be any leaning it 
is always to the side of praise. . The task he had under- 
taken was a great deal more difficult than they who 
have never attempted a similar one would suppose it to 
be. To treat of some sixty or seventy poets and say 
something new about each of them is a trial not merely 
of one’s powers of speech, but of the fertility of the inven- 
tion. Yet has Mr. Morr succeeded so far in this task 
that his six lectures never flag for lack of variety. He 
has something fresh to say about each of the poets 
whose works he reviews, and often he throws in 
thoughts which are not only original but true. The 
principal attraction, however, of the book consists in 
the extracts with which he illustrates his remarks. 
These are made with extremely good taste and sound 
judgment, and present what are really the characteristics 
of the writer, showing in what he differs from others, 
and what are his peculiar excellences. He arranges 
his subject in groups. In his first lecture he describes 
the state of poetical literature at the commencement of 
the present century. The second is devoted to the 
origin, progress, and tenets ef the Lake School; the 
third chiefly to ballad poetry ; the fotrth and fifth 
review a number of poets who flourished: from Byron 
down to the death of Hoon; and the sixth is devoted 
to the Poetesses who have so remarkably distinguished 
the present era from any past age in the history of 
literature. 

They who desire a comprehensive sketch of the 
Poetry of the Nineteenth Century will nowhere find so 
complete, sensible, and interesting an one as is contained 
in these lectures. 





= 


The Dramatic Works of William Shatspeare. A new 
edition. By Wituram Hazurrr, Esq. Vol. I. 
Part II. Routledge and Co. 

Tus completes the half of Mr. RovrtepGe’s “ Popular 

Library ” Edition of SHAKSPEARE. The typography 

is good. 














RELIGION. 


What mean ye by this Service ?—The question discussed 
in the Trial of George Herbert, Richard Hooker, 
Charles Simeon, Reginald Heber, and Thomas Scott, 
on the charge of Heresy. By the Rev. S. Hopson, 
LL.D. London: Hamilton and Co. 


Tus is an imaginary trial of the distinguished Divines 
whose names appear upon the title-page, on a supposed 
charge of heresy, on the much debated question raised 
by the famous Gorham case. The author supposes 
himself, in a dream, to be present at the trial, and to 
report the speeches of counsel, both for the prosecution 
and the defendants, in this form presenting in a very 
perspicuous and agreeable manner their various views 
on the efficacy of baptism. The idea is ingenious, and 
it is executed with learning and logic. It has the 
further recommendation of being very temperate in 
tone. 











Legends of the Commandments of God. By J 
CoLiIn DE Piancy. Tramslated from the French. 
London: Dolman. 

A curious collection of legends gathered from the 

Chronicles of the Middle Ages, especially as they relate 

to Flanders. A few are original stories, inventions of 

the author, but the greater portion of them are founded 
on history, the dates being exact, the characters un- 
altered, and the recorded facts respected, the editor 
having contributed only the colouring, the arrangement, 
and the details of the narrative. They are intended to 
illustrate the Ten Commandments and three or four 

Legends are given to each. They are amusing and for 

the most part new. 
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The Bleeding Heart. By the Rev. Davip Tuompson. 
Kelso: Rutherford. 

Aw earnest and eloquent exhortation to the Bleeding 

Heart, to find healing in religion as the only cure for the 

sorrows that beset even the most fortunate of us in this 

world of change. 








No Condemnation. By the. Rev. Jonn Purvis. 
Kelso: Rutherford. 

SALvATIon through Jesus is the theme of this little 

volume. The sufficiency of the Cross for this purpose 

is proved by cogent arguments and enforced with 

powerful eloquence. 








EDUCATION AND CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


Selections from Lord Chesterfield’s Letters to his Son 
on Education, fc... By J. Brasseur. Second 
Edition. London: Relfe and Co. 1851. 

Letrers of Lord CuEsTERFIELD and CowreEr are 

selected with the design of teaching the student to 

translate elegant English into elegant French, to which 
end the editor has given at the foot of the page, in notes, 
the more difficult of the expressions, as they ought to be 
used according to the polite rules of the French tongue. 

Better exercises than these it would be impossible to 

employ. 











Manual des Ecoliers ; a new French Reading Book. 
By J. Brasseur. Third Edition. London: Relfe 
and Co. 1851. 

A series of reading lessons in the French language, 

which propose to teach pronunciation and translation. 

So far as the former is capable of being taught without 

a master, from whose voice the ear may catch the 

sounds, this book might be useful, but such a mode of 

teaching is only of limited value. Sounds cannot be 
learned correctly by any other means than through the 
ear by imitation. " 








A New Greek Delectus. By the Rev. H. C. ADAMS 
M. A., Assistant Master at Winchester College. 
London: Nutt. P 

Ir is truly remarked in the preface that Valpy’s Greek 

Delectus, which is the most used in schools, is faulty in 

requiring the pupii to have some knowledge of the 

inflexions of verbs in order to understand the very first 
examples, insomuch that at the sixth page words are 
found, for the right comprehension of which the pupil 
must have advanced to the eighty-fourth page of the 

Grammar. . This and some other defects are avoided in 

‘the Delectus before us, which is so constructed as to 

illustrate the Grammar at every step of the pupil’s 

progress, 








The Soldier of the Cross; or Scenes and Events 
Jrom the Times of the Crusades. London: Cradock 
and Co. 1851. 


A snort popular history of the crusades, very pleasantly 


written, and well adapted for the libraries of schools, 
mechanics’ institutes, and villages. 


—— 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


London as it is To-Day; Where to Go and What to See 
ye the Great Exhibition. 4 London: Clarke 
and Co. 


A carirat hand-book for our visitors. It contains a 
‘Tinute account of all that is most worth seeing in the 
Metropolis, with ample directions how it is to be 
seen; and the text is made still more interesting and 
useful by the introduction of upwards of two hundred 
Wood engravings of the public buildings and other 
objects to be inspected by the stranger. Although a 
tolerably large volume, there is no useless matter. 
These descriptions are as brief as they could be made 
Without destroying their value. It is not until its 
wonders and beauties are thus grouped together, that 
any person, even an inhabitant, could have formed the 
slightest conception of how much there will be for the 
Visitors to inspect in London as it is to-day. 








The History of the last Trial for Atheism in England. 
[By Gzorce J. Hotyoake. Watson. 
Mr. Horyoake was tried, in 1842, for alleged Atheism, 
convicted, and sentenced to six months’ imprisonment. 
This little volume is a full account of the trial, of the 
unprisonment, and his subsequent history. It is alto- 
gether a curious but melancholy story. The writer is 
evidently a man of very uncommon powers of intellect, 
and how such a man could arrive at such a conclusion 
iS passing strange. Happily, since that prosecution, 
4 statute has forbidden such proceedings to be taken by 








any but the Law Officers of the Crown, for the mischiefs | 
resulting front such trials were incalculable. They | 
could not, of course, change the opinion of the defen- | 
dant, and the notoriety thus given to his doctrines, | 
which otherwise would have been known to few, had | 
the inevitable effect of investing them with factitious 
importance that multiplied the mischief a thousand fold. 
In this respect we are certainly wiser than our fathers, 
If, instead of making it a matter of pride in Mr. Hoty- 
OAKE to maintain his opinions, he had been gently 
reasoned with, it is probable that a mind possessing such 
reasoning powers as his would have discovered its errors 
and avowed the change. We yet hope that, upon 
further reflection, he may be numbered among the 
champions of religion. 








Domestic Pigs, their Origin and Varieties. By H. D. 


RicHARDSON. Orr and Co. 


One of a series of Rural Handbooks, which propose to 
describe in a familiar and practical manner for general 
use, the management of rural affairs;—this part is 
devoted to the Pig, for the choice, treatment, and feed- 
ing of which the most ample instructions are given. 





FRENCH LITERATURE. 


Etudes sur le Seizieme Siecle en France. Par 
M. Purmarete Cuasrtes. Paris: 1851]. 


Tue French greatly excel the English in what 
may be called the gossip of criticism, as, in- 
deed, they may be said to do in gossip of all 
kinds. The Frenchman is essentially an 
egotist. He talks of himself incessantly, and 
he thinks that you can never be tired by the 
minutest and most profuse details regarding 
his affairs. And in effect he is never so 
amusing as when he is chattering about the 
most trifling incidents in his life. What 
makes him so entertaining, when dilating glibly 
on his own concerns, makes him equally en- 
tertaining when speaking on the concerns of 
others. Sense, though the French may not 
have written the best histories, they have 
written the best materials for history ; though 











they may not have given us the best biog- 


raphies, they have given us the best materials | 


for biography. And their criticism, frigid, 
meagre, shallow, and mechanical as it often is, 
when compared to the profound appreciation 
and the genial and catholic spirit which cha- 
racterizes the criticism of the Germans, has a 
singular skill in interesting us about authors, 
however indifferent it may leave us about 
their books. There is many a miserable 
French scribbler whose productions we should 
feel it a penance to peruse, regarding whom 


we are delighted to read three or four volumes | 


of memoirs. The value of Baytx’s Dictionary 
consists in its gossip, and it is only a French- 
man who could have gathered such a vast 
store of gossip together. It is not, however, 
their egotism alone which enables the French 
to take such a foremost place in gossip, and 
especially in literary gossip. But partly from 
their impatience, partly from indolence, partly 
from their vanity, which persuades them that 
they see everything at a glance, partly from 
their tendency to generalize, partly from the 
feebleness and looseness of their conscience, 
they are singularly inaccurate in statement. 
Provided what Scandal, or Envy, or Illnature 
reports about an author has sufficient piquancy, 
the French give themselves small trouble to 
ascertain whether it be true. In the calumnies 
which Bayxe circulated against Srrnoza, we 
see a proof how little the French literary 
gossip cares to be correct, as long as he can be 
entertaining. Ina French author’s mind the 





dread of being dull overpowers all other sen- 
timents. He knows that a book must be 
brilliant and pungent as the conversation in 
which the French are unrivalled. Hence, for 
a foreigner, the gossip of French criticism has 
more or less attraction according to the extent 
of the empire which the instinct of veracity 
asserts in his soul. Those are, perhaps, right 
who look on such gossip as belonging mainly 
to the department of romance ; but they are 
thereby cut off from pleasures reserved for less | 
timid and scrupulous consciences. 





It would not be quite fair to M. PairaretEe 
Cuaszes to class him with the literary gossip. 
Yet we like him best when he glides into the 
gossiping mood. ‘The least elaborate portions 
of his works are the most successful. It is 
when he drops the gown of the professor, and 
sits down as a familiar companion beside us 
to chat of things which he and we both love 
alike, but of which his knowledge is far fuller 
than our own, that he is most to our taste, 
Not that in his graver aspects M. Cuastes is 
to be despised. He is a man of vigorous 
talent, of independent thought, of extensive re- 
search, and of asobriety of judgment very rare 
in a Frenchman. But he is neither profoundly 
learned nor strikingly original, and except for 
his admirable gossip we should not be able to 
distinguish him from a whole host of his clever 
countrymen. His gossip, however, is so vivid, 
pictorial and discursive, that it not merely 
fascinates us, but likewise conveys a large 
amount of solid information. He sports with 
a subject in so dexterous a fashion that it is 
not till his light and airy touches have’ ceased 
that we discover that we have been learning 
while we smiled. And probably- it’ will be 
found that we have have never ht any- 
thing from a dull book, and that if a book is 
to instruct us it must not fix our attention 
alone, but also captivate our imagination. 
There are certain books, as there are certain 
men, which, forbidding at the first glance, 
afterwards disclose to us a vast untrodden 
world of beauty. But if we have repeatedly 
tried to read a book and have been repelled at 
every fresh attempt, we may conclude that the 
fault is in it and not in ourselves, and that it 
has nothing to teach us. 

M. Cuastes, besides his other merits, has @ 
more than usual claim on the notice of his 
English readers from his strenuous and per- 
severing endeavours to make the French 
acquainted with English literature. We doubt 
whether it be possible for a Frenchman to feel 
the peculiar spirit or to enter into the excel- 
lence of any literature but his own. French 
literature is so excessively artificial, and cul- 
tivates style so much at the expense of more 


| substantial qualities, that it is difficult for a 
| Frenchman to put himself in a naturakattitude 


toward another literature wherein style is the 
garb which great and noble thoughts, sublime 
imaginings, and deep emotions spontaneously 
assume. Among the numberless affectations 
to which the French are so inclined; the 
pretended enthusiasm for foreign literatures 
has of Jate years been one. But that enthu- 
siasm, instead of identifying itself with’ the 
object which in words it so fervently adores, 
Gallicises whatever it approaches. It is 
curious to see the strange operatic figure 
which SHaksPEARE or GorTHE becomes in the 
hands of a Frenchman. Purely comic writers 
are probably best treated by French trans- 
lators, because there is such intense comic 
relish, and shrewd, sharp, comic discernment 


| in the French mind. Hence the French trans- 
| lations of AristopHaneEs are probably better 


than those that have appeared in any other 
languaye. M. Cuastes has burst through the 
artificialism that freezes and fetters his 
country’s literature more valiantly than any 
other living Frenchman. This he has been 
enabled to do no doubt from the native strength 
and impulses of his own individuality, but also 
in some measure from circumstances connected 
with his history, the leading points of which we 
briefly give, such as we find them presented to 
us in a recent publication. 

He was born at the beginning of the present 
century, at Mainvilliers, in the neighbourhood 
of Chartres. His father, who, as a represen- 
tative of the people and as a general, had been 
known in the times of the Revolution, pursued, 
in the education of his son, the principles of 

Rousseau, and placed him, at the age of fours 
teen, with a printer as apprentice. His master 
having become involved in a conspiracy, 
Cuasxes, whose manners, dress and education, 
did not seem to correspond with his employ- 
ment, was also suspected by the police, and put 
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in prison, At the urgent intercession of 
CHATEAUBRIAND, he obtained his liberty again, 
and repaired to England, where he remained 


as may be supposed, a perfect knowledge of 
the English language, literature, and institu- 
tions. On his return to France, he became a 
cOhtributor to the Revue Encyclopédique, the 
Revue Britannique, and other periodicals. In 
1825, he was the successful writer of a prize es- 
say; and also, a year ortwo after, of another. In 
1827 he collected some of his critical and mis- 
cellaneous sketches into a volume, under the 
title of Caractéres et Paysages. In 1841 he was 
appointed Professor of Northern Literature in 
the College of France. On this occasion, he 
printed two dissertations, one in Latin, on the 
Affinities of Northern Languages, and the other 
on the Historical Authority of Fuxavius 
JosgepHus. His numerous articles in the 
Revue de Paris, the Reveu des Deux Mondes, 
the Journal des Debats, and other reviews and 
journals, range over the literature, the politics, 
and the general history and development of 
Europe during the last four centuries. M. 
Cuastes translated, many years ago, one of the 
most famous of Ricurer’s books, Titan, of 
which, we believe, no translation has yet ap- 
peared in English. Half-a-dozen, at least, of 
the works which M. Cuasres has republished 
separately, after their first appearance as peri- 
odicals, relate more or less to England. They 
contain a fair proportion of blunders; but 
they are free from gross inaccuracies or 
intentional misrepresentations. One chief ob- 
ject of all this author’s works is to break down 
that intense and exclusive nationality which 
has been so fatal to French literature, and to 
fructify the mind of his country by the think- 
ing and the fancies of more rugged climes. 

The contents of the Etudes sur le Seizieme 
Siecle en France, are various. The first and 
longest paper is a History of the French Lan- 
guage and Literature in the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury; the second on: the celebrated historian 
Jacques AvaustE pE Tuov; the third on 
the Religious Revolution in the Sixteenth 
Century; the fourth on Nosrrapamvus and 
his Commentators; the fifth on Brantome, 
Pepys, and Suetonius; and the sixth on the 
Grammatical Variations of the French Lan- 
guage since the Sixteenth Century. 

The Reformation, great political events, 
great social changes, great scientific inventions, 
the romance which a new world wafted across 
the Atlantic to a community exulting in the 
deliverance from a double thraldom—that of 
Feudalism and that of Popery ; everywhere a 
iganvic upheaving, a gorgeous fecundity, a 

oundless hope, a valiant consciousness of right 
as opposed to blind and merciless force—these 
and kindred things will for ever make the Six- 
teenth Century most memorable in the annals 
of mankind. Without a thorough acquaintance 
with the Sixteenth Century, it is impossible for 
us to understand the meaning, to cleave into 
the marrow, of the succeeding centuries, And, 
as the conflicts that await us during the next 
fifty years will exceedingly resemble those that 
convulsed Europe three hundred years ago, 
we shall the better be able to know the attitude 
to take, and the weapons to seize, the more 
profoundly we have mastered the significance 
of that turbulent, but grand and fertile period. 
We are, therefore, much indebted to any one 
who guides us into some of its untrodden 
scenes, a service which M. Cuasues has signally 
performed in these attractive and pregnant 
papers, in which, though there is no proof of 
erudition, there are indications of vast and 
various reading, and of conscientious inquiry. 
We extract from them one or two of the pas- 
sages most likely to be suggestive or instructive 
to our readers. 

It is thus that M. Cwastzs speaks of 
Caxvin : 

Whilst Luther was the popular symbol of Saxon 
Liberty Calvin was the type of Roman discipline applied 
to Protestantism. At Geneva, a turbulent republic 
which was neither French, nor German, nor Italian, and 
which was compelled to struggle against the vices of 








Germany, of Italy, and of France, in order not to be 
overwhelmed: Calvin placed himself in the centre and 
at the summit of power by an austerity of life and of 


. . . | doctri yhich alone could assure the future existence 
for seven years. During that time he acquired, | doctrine which alone could assure the 


of that isolated republic. The character of Calvin was 
entirely political; to that peculiarity we must attribute 
both his virtues and his vices. Calvin did not argue 
for the sake of arguing, but with him to reason was one 
of the grand preliminaries to founding institutions. 
Sour, cruel, inexorable he certainly was. If you study 
the life of great conquerors and of those who have 
placed themselves at the head of revolutions, you will 
find that they have paid a terrible price for their 
eminence and empire. Their absolution in the eyes of 
history is their success, a success which Calvin signally 
obtained. Adding to the harsh passions which political 
ambition excites the fierce resentment and the bitter 
rancours of the dialectician and the theologian, he might 
be exhibited under the form trebly odious of these three 
characters. But he who would pronounce a verdict 
upon him under that hateful light alone, would be un- 
faithful to the truth of history. The Organizer Calvin, 
the man of order, less interesting to study than Luther, 
must be judged as we judge William Pitt or Richlieu. 


Elsewhere he says : 


The Institution Chretienne of Calvin was the first 
work in prose wherein, since the Memoirs of Comines, the 
force of mind had impressed on the French language 
that energetic and powerful character which flows only 
from great interests and sincere passions. With an 
immense industry, with an inflexible firmness, with an 
irresistible logic, Calvin, whose timidity became intrepid 
through fanaticism, Calvin, a conqueror by thought, a 
new Lycurgus who changed a small and barbarous 
people into a brave and religious nation, has often been 
judged as the chief of a sect, as a legislator and not as 
a writer. Yet those who have studied the development 
of our language with the most attention and knowledge 
confess that he marches at the head of all the prose 
writers of the sixteenth century. The dedication of his 
Institution Chretienne is a master-piece of address and 
of reasoning; the whole book written in a style vigorous 
and often pure, sometimes with a severe vehemence, 
seems wonderful for such an epoch. Here he shows 
the relation between religious duties and those of the 
citizen, and brings from the same source the duties of 
magistrates, the duties of kings, the acts of public and 
private life, with that boldness of deduction and that 
vigor of logic of which Pascal, in the Lettres Provinciales, 
has given such admirable examples. The last book on 
politics is especially remarkable where he commands 
kings to be just and nations to be obedient, condemns 
every revolt with the assurance of a man born to be a 
master, and bows down all superiorities beforeGod. As 
to the material and, so to speak, exterior forms of style, 
Calvin, less slow in his march than Claude de Seyssel 
and Comine, less elegant than the first, less picturesque 
than the second, is superior to both by a precision which 
our language had not previously manifested; he employs 
no useless words, he proceeds by rapid movements which 
suit his crushing argumentation, and suppresses the 
articles when they do not seem to him indispensable. 
This robust style which is so well adapted to the rigidity 
of his character, and which is the expression thereof, 
raises him above all the writers who preceded him. His 
antique expressions are always strong; his vehemence 
is exempt from declamation and his erudition from 
pedantry. Often one of his phrases contains the sense 
of a whole paragraph. An economy of words worthy 
of great praise in arf age when the abundance of words 
was regarded by all writers as the proof of comprehen- 
siveness of mind. 


CLauDE DE SeyssEL, mentioned in this 
extract, was one of those early French writers, 
who are thought by Cuasies to have con- 
tributed powerfully to the improvement of the 
French language. Comte is the well-known 
friend and biographer of Lours XI. 

In some remarks on partial and pedantic 
biographies, M. Cuasues alludes, in terms any- 
thing but complimentary, to the Life of Sal- 
vator Rosa, by Lady Morean: 


Deceiving herself completely as to her hero, and the 
dupe like so many others of that charlatan, who gave 
himself the airs of genius in painting, poetry, and 
music, Lady Morgan has written a most misleading 
book. She has done more, she has taken possession of 
half a century’s transactions, and made them revolve 
round a lie. Instead of showing what Salvator Rosa 
really was, his emptiness as a conspirator, the hollow- 
ness of his fame, his sterile repetitions as a painter, his 
puerile bombast as a declaimer, the general poverty of 
talent in a man who wished to make his shadow pass 
for a colossus, Lady Morgan accepts this mystification of 
the seventeenth century literally. She has constituted 
herself the Plutarch of this Casar, and the Homer of 





this Ulysses. Forced to aggrandize the proportions of 
all the objects which relates to him, she has made of 
the Neapolitan riot in which the fisherman Massaniello 
played the chief part, and with which Salvator Rosa 
was connected, a great, poetic, and noble conspiracy. 
The mere facility of improvisation, a gift belonging to 
or rather lavishly existing in all Italians, she has repre- 
sented as genius. Her book is all swelled out with this 
romantic gas; it is dropsy which she pictures and not 
health. Having deprived the principal personage of 
his natural proportions she establishes a factitious 
relation between him and everything that surrounds him. 
The poorest sketches of Salvator however, hard and dry 
they may be, are spoken of as magnificent. In vain 
she throws round this fiction a certain warmth of style, 
a certain vivacity and enthusiasm, a sparkling facility 
of language, the compressed gas with which she has 
filled the entrails of the phantom bursts. The book is 
discovered to be dead. You seek for something organ- 
ised and living, and behold a dried up, squashed, and 
formless skin, 


Of course the author has no wish to impute 
intentional dishonesty to Lady Morean, 
though a carelessness of research and a love of 
effect are often equivalent to dishonesty. 

As an interesting fact in the history of 
journalism M, Cuasrxs makes this statement: 


The first ephemeral publications intended to announce 
to the people political events appeared in 1509. The 
original of one of these primitive journals is in the 
Bibliotheque Royale and has this title: “ Here is an 
account of the very noble and very excellent victory of 
Louis Twelfth, of that name, which he had through the 
aid of God over the Venetians.” 


There is a vast amount of extractable 
matter in this volume, and possibly we may 
present our readers with further specimens of 
its contents. We have had one painful feeling 
in perusing it, from reflecting that so few 
English writers have been able or willing to 
accomplish that illustration of their country’s 
past which M, Cuastxs and so many learned 
and patriotic men have performed for France. 

Atticus, 








PERIODICALS AND SERIALS. 


The Westminster and Foreign Quarterly Review 
for April.—‘* Modern Ballad Writers,’’ is a paper on 
which we have lingered with pleasure. It has much of 
geniality, and still more of writing talent, to recom- 
mend it. It passes over an immense field, taking in 
review the productions of the poets who are now among 
us, as well as of those who have recently passed away. 
It is full of gossipping fancies and reflective matter. 
‘* Recent Campaigns in India”? does ample justice to 
Major Epwarpks, alike on account of his bravery and 
heroism in the field, and his skiil as an author—but the 
article is also a well-condensed narrative of the recent 
events in our Indian Empire. A long criticism is 
devoted to the book jointly produced by Miss Mar- 
TINEAU and Mr. ATKINSON, ‘The writer regrets the 
unphilosophical character of many of the views put for- 
ward in ‘* Man’s Nature and toh wl and argues 
that they unfit its authors to be elucidators of truth. 
‘Revolution and Counter-revolution’’ is a very lengthy 
paper on the German question and the pean it has 
now assumed. ‘‘ Marriage with adeceased Wife’s Sister,” 
‘Diplomatic Reform,” English Mathematical Litera- 
ture,” ‘* Ministerial Crisis,’ ‘‘ Foreign Literature” 
make up the part. 

The Dublin Review for April.—‘‘ Church Offices and 
Popular Devotion ”’ is an eloquent appeal in behalf of 
some of the ancient ceremonies, and the means that 
once administered to their sustenance. The argument, 
however eloquent, is not likely to influence other than 
those who are already pledged to revive old forms and 
ceremonies, and approve of the accessories which Mr. 
Pvuain has been so successful in making popular, An 
article on ‘‘The Greek Church’’ deals largely in plain 
speaking of a peculiar kind. Mr. CunnINGHAM’S 
“London” is elaborately noticed, and a very long arti- 
cle is devoted to “Modern Historians of the Thirty 
Years’ War.” ‘‘ Mummeries of Superstition in the Early 
Church”’ smacks strongly of the cloister. Of the other 
papers we can only instance “Dr. Pusry’s Teaching 
and Practice,’—by no means an approval of Dr. 
PuseEy’s public conduct as a theologian—and “ The 
Catholic Hierarchy,” an endeavour to show that no law 
has been violated by Dr. WiseMAN and his co-intruders, 
‘The Anglican Universities and Ecclesiastical Training 
Schools,” contains some sarcastic allusions to the Pro- 
testant “ perversion” of the ancient abodes of learning 
“whose corporate life held on through the overthrow of 
all sacred things at the Reformation, whose actual 
statutes, no less than their buildings, speak of fixity, 
system, formed character, and definite aims, and pay 
homage to Theology as the end of all arts and sciences 
while, for ten generations, those who have thronge 
those halls have been the prey of every conflicting reli- 
gious opinion, fanatical at one time, apathetic at another, 
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but ever, in the diversity of their judgments, their way- 
wardness, and ambiguity, showing the fatal effect of that 
compromise which state policy struck between ancient 
truth and modern error, when it produced a hybrid 
whose members live on in perpetual conflict with each 
other, wasting, in intestine opposition, the vital energy 
of a being which, by the fault of its birth, has been 
cursed with sterility.” 

The Journal of Sacred Literature for April. Edited 
by Dr. Krrro. An approving and ample notice of 
Mr. GrtFrLian’s “Bards of the Bible,” will be the 
most popularly attractive paper in this number. _ But 
great talent is displayed in the article on “‘ Egypt’’ and 
again in an examination of “‘ Modern Spiritualism.” 
There are numerous essays that the theologian and the 
divine will aon | welcome, 

The Eclectic Review, for April, like every other 
review which has criticised the book on “‘ Man’s Nature 
and Development,” speaks of it depreciatingly: ‘‘ The 

retensions of the volume before us cannot in justice 
econceded * * * for all, or nearly all, 
that is substantially new to an ordinary English reader, 
it is indebted to a prior publication; and further, the 
theory propounded in it fails in that part precisely 
where it departs from the scheme developed in that 
prior publication.” On this leading objection, the 
writer amplifies his comments, ‘“ Poetical Works of 
JoANNA BAILLIE” affords a very fair estimate of the 
extent and character of JoaNNA BAILute’s writings. 
‘*Lavengro,”’ also, is a paper on which labour has 
been expended, and with good result ; but the more im- 
mediately attractive article of the number is that on 
the “Rival Education Projects.” There are some 
other less attractive titles in the list of contents. 

Tallis’s Dramatic Magazine, for April.—We fear 
the Editors are relying too much on the portraits, and 
are not availing themselves to the full of the literary 
resources which are open tothem. The portraits in 
the present number are of Mr. and Miss VANDENHOFF, 
and they are well executed. But the number contains 
little else that is noticeable; certainly not enough to 
satisfy purchasers, or to procure new readers. 

The Peoples and Howitt’s Journal has greatly im- 


proved its wood engravings since we last alluded to this | 


feature of the magazine. 

Arabian Nights Entertainments. Part III. 

Phelps’ Edition of the complete works of Shaks- 
peare. Part VII. 

Adventures of Don Quixote. Part X. 

The above are the further instalments of the very 
superior editions being produced by Messrs. Wi1- 
LoveHBY. ‘The illustrations in each work are nume- 
rous and good. The seventh part of Mr. PHEetrs’s 
Shakspeare, contains ‘‘ Measure for Measure,’ entire, 
with notes. 

The National Cyclopedia, Part LXVIII., includes 
from ‘* Wadres,”’ to the completion of the work. 

Knight's Excursionist Companion, Part III., com- 
prises Portsmouth and Chichester ; Winchester, South- 
ampton and Salisbury ; the Isle of Wight, Dorchester, 
Weymouth and Portland. ‘The illustrations are nu- 
merous. 

Knight’ s Cyclopedia of London, Part V., is devoted 
to the Temple Church, Inns of Court, &c., and Lam- 
beth Palace. 

Knight's Cyclopedia of the Industry of all Nations, 
Part V., commences with “(opaiba’’ and extends to 
‘ Excise Duties.” 

The Land We Live In, Part XL., has some inte- 
resting Kentish reminiscences and descriptions. 

Half Hours with the Best Authors, Part XI., 
illustrated, and part XIII. of the same work, without 
pictorial aid, alike progress rapidly toward completion. 

Knight's Pictorial Shakspere, Part XII., contains 
“King Henry Y.” 

Dr, Kitto’s Pictorial Family Bible, Part III. 
Again we have to express our pleasure with the progress 
of this work. ‘The illustrations are excellent. 

The British Gazetteer, Part XXIY., brings the work 
down to “ Pebbam.”’ 

The Contrabandists of Minehead. No. III. 

The Adventures of Mr. and Mrs. Sandboys, 
Part IIT. 

Christopher Tadpole. Part VII. 

The Public Good. Nos. XV. and XVI. 

Familiar Things. No. Iv. 

Favorite Song Birds, Nos. IX. to XII. 





MUSIC. 
A PEEP INTO THE INTERIOR OF AN OPERA 
HOUSE. 
The Morning Chronicle has turned aside from its useful 
and interesting labours in gathering the History of 
Labour and the Poor, to present to the public one of the 
Most remarkable of our many organizations of the 
highest art, where it would scarcely have been looked 
for—the interior arrangements of Her Majesty's Theatre 
in the Haymarket, the Opera House par excellence. To 
so much of this most curious narrative, as we can find 
place for, we propose to present to our readers, who 
cannot fail to be deeply interested in a picture so 
Strange and unexpected. 
We commence with the 


SURVEY OF THE STRUCTURE. 
A complete survey of the enormous mass of building 


which Novosielski erected sixty years since, at the 
angle of Pall-mall and the Haymarket—and which, 
under the name of her Majesty’s Theatre, is a sort of 
Great Pyramid among all the other wonders of the 
Valley of the Thames—is not hastily or easily made. 
It demands the patient toil of many hours. As a mere 
matter of exploration, the task is severe. The travel- 
ler, with lamp and guide, must dive down into the deep 
abysses of vaults, where huge water-pipes lie wreathed 
| and coiled about like snakes, and where the faint 

glitter of some tinselled scene, sunk to that depth, 
| suggest treasures which the black serpents lie guard- 

ing. He must mount to the singular barrel loft, and 
|} go out upon the mountainous roof, whence he looks 
down upon a diminished world below. He must twist 
| himself through nets of cordage, extending their poly- 
pus-like feelers through three lofty stories, and forming 
an apparent tangle, in comparison with which the ropes 
of a three-decker seem as comprehensible as a child’s 
‘*cat’s cradle.”” He must shudder along dizzy single 
plank bridges at an awful height, and of yet more awful 
narrowness, and apparently built from the original ele- 
vations of the architect of Al Sirat. He must insert 
himself between black beams, and struggle into reces- 
ses which the unguided eye would never have discovered, 
but which, when entered, will be found inhabited by 
ingenious workers, busy as bees. He must peer into 
grim iron-tanks, and along the perspective of inter- 
minable store-rooms piled with the forgotten glories of 
by-gone spectacles. And when, wearied out with con- 
stant and various locomotion, he finds himself once 
more on the dim stage, he will be told, and with truth, 
that he has seen a good deal, but that he has not seen 
half, nor does he as yet understand a quarter of the 
system which is at work in the immense establishment. 





As the best and most recent illustration of the ma- 
| chinery required for the production of a new opera, the 
| writer takes that of // Tempesta. 

First, for 


THE ORCHESTRA. 

The Orchestra of her Majesty’s Theatre contains about 
seventy-five performers. They are under the masterly 
| direction of a gentleman who has done more to redeem 
England from the charge of not being a musical nation 
| than any other person living. Mr. Balfe, ‘director of 
| 





the music, and conductor,” after composing a series of 
brilliant operas of his own, nearly all of which have 
attained remarkable popularity, not only in his own 


coufitry, but in France and Germany, now devotes his | 


genius and energy to the due presentation of the works 
of other composers. It is foreign to the aim of this 
| letter to refer to the manner in which Mr. Balfe dis- 
charges his duties. The most arduous and the least 
understood of these (so far as the public is concerned), 
are the preparatory ones—the incessant rehearsals, the 
| vigilant care that every member of the orchestra shall 
| thoroughly comprehend and satisfactorily render every 

note entrusted to him, not only as a piece of musical 

execution, but as a portion of a complete work. There 
| are also two “‘ leaders ;’’ one of them is M. Tolbecque, 
| whose charge is operatic ; the other is M. Nadaud, who 
deals with the ballet. In the ranks of the orchestra 
are artists whose names are recognised all over Europe, 
besides a number of rising performers, who give pro- 
mise of arriving in their turn at similar eminence. 
They find their own instruments, subject, of course, to 
the approbation of each by Mr. Balfe. The furnishing 
these artists with material to work upon—that is to 
say, the setting before them the music they are to per- 
form—supplies employment for another large detach- 
| ment of the opera regiment. The number of music 
copyists employed varies according to circumstances ; 
but as, during the production of a new opera, a new 
ballet may be required to be copied, and transpositions 
land ‘“‘cuts’’ have to be made in “stock*’ operas, 
| fifteen assistanfs to the music copyist are sometimes at 
work day and night. 








Forty eight books of the music are to be copied by 
manual labour. 

This is a sketch of 

THE PAINTING ROOM. 

The Painting Room of Her Majesty’s Theatre is at 
the very top of the building, and above the auditory. 
One of the points from which the artist frequently 
works, is exactly over the great chandelier. It is at 
this elevation, and with every advantage of light and 
air, that one of the first painters of the day is occupied 


of theatrical attraction. ‘The power and skill of Mr. 
Charles Marshall in this department of art have been 
so long recognised by the public, that his work-room 

ossesses a species of interest like that which one finds 
in the “‘ home and haunt” of an old friend. His can- 
vas is not usually fixed against the wall of his room, 
but is laid upon the floor, and he thus paints from above 
it; while, from a light bridge, which crosses the apart- 
ment at a considerable height, he canobtain a general 
view of his work. Regularly attached to his service, 
are a painting-room labourer and two sempstresses ; but 
the occasions are rare when a number of additional 
assistants are not engaged forhim. ‘The general design 
of all the scenery, and the execution of all its more 
beautiful parts, are of course Mr. Marshall’s; but a 
scenic artist is enabled, and indeed compelled, to entrust 
a large share of the minor details to other hands, 





There are many scene painters in London, who not- 


in preparing the scenes which form so important a part | 


withstanding their possession of high artistic talent, 
have no regular engagement at any house, but are sum- 
moned to the assistance of the chief artist of a theatre 
whenever a new spectacle is in preparation. Some of 
the ablest of these are engaged by Mr. Marshall when- 
ever he requires their aid. Those who remember the 
scenery in the opera of which mention has been made, 
La Tempesta, will recollect the elaborate and costly 
effort which was bestowed upon it. 


The mass of scenery thus collected is enormous, and 
it is thus stored: ° 


erento 


Of the mass of Scenery, new and old, in the posses _~ 
sion of the director of Her Majesty’s Theatre, it i 
difficult to form a conception, and mere figures giv 
little idea of it. The great number of operas which 
manager is compelled to have ready, on any emergency 
to place upon the stage at a few minutes notice, render 
the accumulation of scenes something enormous. The 
theatre itself can have no store-house to contain its 
entire scenery, and house-room has to be found else- 
where. In James-street there is arranged a quantity 
exceeding that retained in the Opera house itself. But 
a vast mass is actually in the building. The majority 
of the scenes are what are called ‘* drops’’—ihat is, 
they are not fixed upon wooden frames to slide on from 
the sides, and to meet in the centre, but fall from a 
roller above, and are therefore entire. These are, of 
course, more easily disposed of than the “ flats.” 
High above the stage, and between it and the paintin: 
room, is a sort of platform, on which are deposite 
numbers of these ‘drops,’ all carefully labelled and 
numbered, and referred to in a series of indexes, neatly 
inscribed upon small boards, and kept in a case. So 
that if an opera has to be laid aside at the last moment, 
and a substitution effected, the scenes—garden, palace, 
chamber, landscape, square—can be selected as easily 
and rapidly as one can take down half a dozen volumes 
in a well-kept library. This is one specimen only of 
the system of order and precision necessary to keep an 
enormous establishment in working order. 





THE PROPERTY DEPARTMENT. 
The Property Department of a theatre is one of the 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| Now for 
| most important of these. The word “ property ” 
| implies that vast variety of articles which, after the 
| scene is placed and the actors are dressed, are still 
| required to complete the picture. It is easier to name 
| some of these things than further to define their general 
character. Among them are stage furniture—tables, 

chairs, sofas, ottomans, curtains, draperies, musical 
instruments (other than those used by the orchestral 
performers), flowers, vases, garlands, helmets, swords, 

spears and shields, thrones and canopies, animals, jewel 
caskets, crowns, coronets, and sceptres, guns, halberds, 
| wings and wands for fairies, altars, cabinets, goblets, 
banquetting boards, tombs, sledges, carriages, garden 
seats, chandeliers, banners, trophies, croziers, flags, 
mitres, candlesticks, beds, clocks, looking-glasses, lan- 
terns, emblems, masks, palm branches for angels, and 
torches for devils. With such a specimen of the vari- 
eties, each of which is ‘‘a property,” some idea may 
be formed of the ingenuity, readiness, and industry 
which send up all these things when wanted, and @ 
thousand others, from the bowels of the theatre itself. 

For nearly everything is manufactured on the spot. 

| Descending through some labyrinthine passages, and 
| below the level of the pit, the explorer finds a series of 
| apartments where day ie not seem to come, but where 
eternal gas more than supplies its place, and where— 
under the superintendence of the most talented of pro- 
| perty masters, Mr. Bradwell—a body of workers male 

{and female, are engaged in making and ornamenting 
| these articles, renovating old ones, and_ transforming 
| 


them from one fashion to another, or skilfully carving, 

and gilding, and painting new and fresh ones. The 
| scene, as may be imagined, is extraordinary, from the 
| miscellaneous character of the manufacture. For while 
| some of the objects are substantial and real, others are 
but imitations. A chair or a sofa, for example, is solid 
and steady—which is well, for Signor Lablache may 
chance to sit upon it—whereas the spear of the angel 
or the pickaxe of the peasant, which is to be wielded 
by some young lady in wings or a jacket, as the case 
may be, is of some light wood, with silver paper coun- 
terfeiting steel, or a little dark paint affecting to look 
like iron. ‘There is, of course, a separation in the 
labour, but to the unaccustomed eye there is a series of 
visions of gold, shavings, bright colour, carpenters’ 
benches, diamond stars, tenpenny nails, goblets of rosy 
wine, and unmistakeable gluepots. But it requires a 
more intimate inspection of the work, and a compre~ 
hension of its heterogeneous character, to do justice to 


| the extraordinary ability of the property master. When 


a new opera or ballet is to be produced, he makes out, 
very early in its history, a list of everything which can 
possibly be wanted upon the stage, and he is responsi- 
ble for the scenes lacking nothing when the curtain 
rises. 

More extraordinary still is the business of scene 
shifting, &c., called 


THE CARPENTERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


In this Department there are more men employed 
in preparing for the production of a new opera than 
many a first-rate builder can muster in his yard. The 





term “carpenter” is also applied in the theatre to 
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every man who has the charge of shifting the scenes or 
assisting in that work. To comprehend the nature of 
this employment, it is necessary to remember that the 
scenes of this great theatre are worked from below the 
stage on what is called the mezzanine floor—from three 
ranges of “ flies’”’ or platforms rising over the stage, 
on both sides of the theatre, tier above tier—and from 
a still higher elevation, called the barrel loft, which is 
in the roof. In all these stations, which amount to 
eight, there is communication with the scenic ma- 
chinery by means of immense numbers of ropes and 
cords of all sizes and lengths, which work upon 
“‘ barrels,” and which, as has been hinted, present to 
the uninitiated eye the most complicated network 
which is well conceivable. It is impossible to traverse 
these places, especially the “flies,” without removing 
rope after rope, and gradually forcing yourself through, 
like a sportsman in awood. Of course every line has 
its use, and the precision and rapidity with which scenic 
effects are produced—castles disappear, palaces open, 
and clouds descend, or retire to make way for some 
glorious vision—speak of the power and completeness 
of the machinery. To give a better idea of this, it may 
be well to mention the number of men at work, in- 
visible to the audience, in the last scene of La Tem- 
pesta, On one side of the mezzanine floor, and what 
is called her Majesty’s side (from its being on that of 
the royal box) there are twenty-five barrels and nine 
working ones. These require twelve men. On the 
opposite side are thirteen barrels, and six working ones, 
requiring twelve men. In the first flies, on her 
Majesty’s side, are twenty-one barrels and fourteen 
working ones, requiring twenty men—there are also 
there seven barrels with endless lines. On the opposite 
side there are eleven barrels, and four working ones, 
requiring fourteen men. On the second flies on the 
Queen’s side are eight barrels and two working ones, 
requiring four men. On the third flies, on the Queen’s 
gide, there are seyen barrels and two working ones, 
requiring six men; and in the barrel loft there are 
eight barrels and one working one, requiring four men. 
Allusion has been made to the effect of the last scene 
in La Tempesta—this statement shows us seventy- 
two men, lurking in all kinds of dark corners, and 
pulling the ropes which produced that scene of en- 
chantment. - It is even necessary sometimes to add to 


this force, as it will be seen that the second and third | 


flies on.the opposite side to her Majesty’s were not 
occupied on the nights in question, and thus nearly one 
hundred men are capléyel in what is usually known as 
scene-shifting. 

And of the most costly portions of this magnificent 
establishment, is 

THE WARDROBE. 

This in itself is a day’s study, and not a frivolous or 
unprofitable one. For the archwolozist, who is anxious 
to know how the great and the small people of other 
ages did actually dress and bedizen themselves, and who 
would like to acquire his knowledge from something 
more real-looking than the French and English costume 
engravings in his library, may—if he have the good 
fortune to obtain the entrée—study here the whole 
history of dress in its superb form. For, thanks to the 
ransacking ingenuity of opera pocts, there is scarcely 
an age or a nation which has not been reproduced upon 
the Italian om. Bellini’s Druids, Donnizetti’s Scots, 
Meyerbeer’s Huguenots, Mayer’s Greeks, Rossini’s 
Assyrians, Auber’s Neapolitans, Gluck’s Scythians, or 
Mozart’s Egyptians, have only to walk into the ward- 
robe of Her Majesty’s Theatre and, like Mr. J. 
Gilpin’s customers, “ be suited to their mind.” Nor 
would they find them what is disparagingly termed 
“ theatrical dresses.” The class of spectators for 
whom Italian operas are “ mounted,” and whose fas- 
tidious taste and merciless lorgnettes would detect a 
Vicious or a mean costume at a glance, are shown robes 
and garments not only in the form the nobles and 
ladies of olden days wore them, but of materials as 
rich and as costly as their. To open a drawer of 
costumes, for one of the middle-age operas, and to see 
their velvet, silk, and satin, cloth of gold, embroidery, 
and lace, is like trespassing in some of the dressing- 
closets of Walter Scott or Victor Hugo. The obvious 
richness and goodness of the clothes is the matter-of- 
fact idea which impresses itself before one has time to 
consider their taste and accuracy. 

The Wardrobe, which is under the sole superin- 
tendence of Madame Copere (whose admirabie inventive 
skill and artistic taste in costume are but a part of her 

ualifications for the important and responsible post 
she occupies), is divided into two departments—that of 
the “Ladies,” and that of the “Gentlemen.” The 
costumes are all made inthe theatre. The regular 
phalanx of male and female tailors, dressmakers, milli- 
ners, and other workpeople engaged, amounts to thirty; 
but whenever a new opera or ballet has to be produced, 
this number is greatly increased. 


And the wardrobe, so constructed, is thus arranged: 


The Expense of the Wardrobe of Her Majesty’s The- 
atre, those who are accustomed to buy single dresses 
will not easily compute. It is usual, during the recess, 
to hp ey the materials for operas and_ballets likely 
to be given during the ensuing season. In the season 
of 1850, twenty-one operas, four ballets, and four 
divertissements were performed. The mere outlay for 
unmade material—such as satin, white, blue, and pink, 
silks, silk velvet, silver tissue, French merino, and 





| 


other such essentials for these performances—amounted 
to 1,400/., while the gold lace alone cost 2007, And 
this is without reference to the valuable stores already 
in hand. The number of dresses made for La Tem- 
pesta was, in the gentlemen’s wardrobe, fifty; and in 
the ladies’, one hundred and forty, making one hundred 
and ninety for that opera. 

The wealth of costume of the theatre will be best 
appreciated by a simple mention of the number of 
dresses the wardrobe contains, There are— 


Ladies’ dresses....eecseeee 2,040 
Gentlemen’s dresses ...0.. 3,342 
Tétalisaiccsescevce -6,882 


The admirable arrangement of these masses of dress 
is a remarkable feature in the theatre. Itis necessary 
not only to know exactly what there is, and where it is, 
but to keep it in order and repair. Constant inspection 
is therefore carried on. And to facilitate this, the 
receptacles for the dresses are so indexed, numbered, 
and labelled, that the superintendent can have upon 
her table any dress of the above mass at five minutes’ 
notice. The dresses of the chorus, and corps de ballet, 
are kept in presses on which the name of the opera or 
ballet to which they belong are pasted in red letters 
from the affiches. Each dress is numbered, and the 
name of the person for whom it was made is written 
inside. These presses occupy the sides of the ward- 
robes. In the centre are large drawers, in which the 
dresses of the principal artists are kept, with their 
names written outside. ‘lhe sumptuousness of the 
costumes seen upon the stage loses nothing by exami- 
nation and touch; and the exceeding care with which 
they are arranged, with calico basted over the gold lace, 
and the plaits of the velvet stitched, that there may be 
no fraying, would delight the most careful housewives 
in England. 

The precautions against fire are as singularly and 
systematically complete as every other portion of the 
establishment. As witness 


THE FIRE BRIGADE. 

The provisions for protecting the house against Fire, 
let it occur when it may, are most complete. Vast 
tanks, supplied from a well (on the Haymarket side of 
the premises), and constantly full, are placed in different 

uarters, from the roof downwards, and an engine for 
orcing up the water has an engine-room of its own. 
Traversing the house before and behind the curtain, 
one sees in various corners a large water-mouth, whence 
a flood can be instantly directed by the turning of a 
screw. During the season, such of these as are in the 
box circles are masked by wooden screens, instantly re- 
moveable. There are fourteen of these watcr-mouths. 
To attend solely to the water service, there are three 
firemen and a principal watchman, and (during the 
season) an additional watchman and a fireman on the 
stage during the performances. The three firemen 
receive 30s. a week, and the principal watchman 23s. 
The duty of this brigade is to perambulate the house at 
intervals of every half-hour in the season, and of every 
hour out of it. To ensure the discharge of this duty 
there are erected in distant parts of the building tell- 
tale clocks, the hand of each of which the man on duty 
must move, to show that he has been there. If he 
neglect this, or overstay his time, the clock itself regis- 
ters his neglect, and prevents his repairing it, so that his 
detection is certain. Having completed his round, he 
must enter in a book the time at which he made it, and 
affix his signature. The other duties of this brigade 
are to keep the leathern hose, engines, and force pumps 
in order. This department was first instituted by Mr. 
Chambers, the banker, when he became the mortgagee 
of the theatre about a quarter of a century ago—the 
entire care,of the theatre having, bbfore that time, been 
entrusted fo a couple of old watchmen, whose infirmities 
revented their ascending to the upper part of the 
yuilding. 


Even the management of the gas keeps three men in 
constant employ to regulate the light, besides many 
others to keep the pipes and burners in repair. The 
consumption of gas is 80,000 cubic feet weekly. Other 
officials to be regularly paid are the following: 


There is a stage director, a prompter, and an under 
prompter; there are box-keepers, check-takers, money- 
takers, lamp-lighters, a house porter, an upholsterer, 
with assistants and extra hands, a police sergeant and 
seven constables (with extras on special occasions), 4 
first call boy and a second call boy, a messenger in 
special attendance on the manager, and six messengers 
for the box-office, besides ‘ occasionals;’’ three bill 
deliverers, a housekeeper, and a forewoman of house 
cleaners, of whom there are seven subordinates, a laun- 
dress, a hairdresser, and a firework manufacturer. 
There are soldiers often called in as supernumeraries, to 
help in processions or military scenes, and their habits 
of precision and théir military bearing tell well upon 
such occasions ; and there are printers, whose coloured 
typography makes brilliant half the walls of London. 
And, in the hall of the theatre sits a veteran and intel- 
ligent official (Mr. Fish), whose duties are of no light 
or irresponsible character. 


The members of the establishment constantly on the 
books amount to more than fire hundred! and as many 
more are in occasional employ. Mr. LuMLEy'’s liberality 





is proverbial, and he never loses a good servant through 
discontent. Another fact must be recorded of Mr, 
LuMLEY’s management which adds to his many claims 
upon the respect and esteem of the public which, indeed, 
he has enjoyed and deserved beyond any manager of 
modern times. He has reformed the house where 
reform was most wanted. 


BEHIND THE SCENES, 


One other point also may be noticed, as it affects the 
welfare of a certain helpless class, which is too often 
left to help itself. There is no disguising—indeed, 
there is no need to disguise—the fact, that, in other 
days, the Opera-house, behind the curtain, had acquired 
an undesirable and not undeserved name for being a 
school for that worst of all kinds of gallantry—that in 
which parties do not meet upon equal terms. In plainer 
language, it was believed to be a scene where wealthy 
men of pleasure had the opportunity of habitually prac- 
tising, upon the female artists whose circumstances had 
foreed them upon the stage, the seductions which a 
banker’s account and a knowledge of the world place in 
the power of their possessor. Perhaps, sometimes, the 
seduction went the other way, and golden calves were 
sacrificed to pirouetting idols, to the extreme dissatis- 
faction of parents and guardians. Be this as it may, 
Mr. Lumley, at one sweep, has put an end to all such 
proceedings, and to the shadow of a suspicion of their 
existence. He regards his stage as a place of business, 
and has introduced the habits of business there. Gold 
no longer purchases the entrée behind the curtain, and 
there is a stringent direction to the artists that they are 
not to be upon the stage at all, except when actually 
engaged in their duty. The separation of theatrical 
art from the foul influences which had too long been 
allowed to defile it, is a noble characteristic of the feel- 
ing of the day, and in that separation Mr. Lumley has 
taken a most honourable share. 


We conclude with the graphic sketch of 


BEFORE THE CURTAIN RISES. 


A far more fiery excitement reigns behind that drop 
scene. Arrange, consider, plan as you may—in a 
great work there will always be something to think of 
at the last moment. The opening scene is placed 
upon the stage, and the artist, hastening here and there, 
is scrutinizing every point. . The carpenters’ hammers 
are clattering, and there is much shouting by voices 
having authority. The chorus are hurrying to their 
places, and trying to be comfortable in their new 
dresses. The ballet ladies are tripping out from their 
rooms by twos and by threes, looking over their white 
shoulders at their hemispheres of Zisse gauze, and alter- 
nately stretching out each leg, with a shake and a 
quiver, that some mystical raiment or other may “‘sit 
easy.”” Four light-limbed girls are being tied, at as 
many points of the scene, to the cords that are pre- 
sently to sustain them, as they flutter in the’ air, 
waving their torches over the sinking vessel. The sea 
is lying about Ly | quietly, but the spirits of the 
storm have taken their coats off, and it is clear that 
bad weather is coming. Nearly one hundred men, of 
whom the audience will see not one finger, are at their 
posts under, or above, or around the stage. A dread 
figure of a gaunt wild man suddenly appears, with 
glowing eyes and hooked metallic talons, and even the 
flushed and earnest labourers stop for a moment to give 
an approving stare at Caliban. The prima donna is 
still in her dressing-room, but if she is turning another 
glance on the large glass, it is time wasted—when did 
she ever look except @ rtvir? The composer, courteous 
but nervous, receives the salutes of those around him 
with an air savouring of abstraction—he is obviously 
wishing the fight had begun. 








Musical and Dramatic Chit Chat. 


Tue Havannah correspondent of the New York Herald 
says: ‘Salvi, our “ gran tenore,” goes to Europe in the 
next direct steamer. Iam told that he has made an 
arrangement with Barnum to sing in London twenty 
nights with Jenny Lind, for 9000 dollars, and that 
there is a clause in the contract by which he is obliged 
to go to your city in case the “ Nightingale” should not 
cross the Atlantic next summer. Jenny Lind has pre- 
sented 4,800 dollars to the charities of New Orleans. 
She will probably leave. New York for Liverpool and 
London in July or August next. Signor Sivori is 
announced to re-appear, after his long absence from 
Europe, at a short series of Promenade Concerts which 
are to be given by Mr. Allcroft, next week, at the 
Lyceum Theatre. The Academy of the Beaux Arts 
in Paris have elected as member of the section of music, 
in the place of Spontini, M. Ambroise Thomas, by thirty 
votes; M. Niedermayer having obtained five, and M. 
Batton, three. Mr. J. A. Novello has succeeded in 
stopping the pirated edition of the first and third books 
of Mendelssohn’s Lieder ohne Worte by aid of law 
—since it was decided the other day in court that the 
fact of the composer having been in England when the 
work was published in England establishes a case of 
sale and barter, and hence a right of property.—— 
Verdi has sold the copyright of his new opera, Rigoletto, 
to the well-known music publisher, Recordi, for 30,000f., 
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reserving to himself one-third of the profits from the 
sale for ten years—A young Venetian prima donna, 
Malle. Croce, has made her debut at the Apollo, 
in Belisario, and with complete success. M. Righieri 
and Mdlle. Campagna are also favourably spoken of. 
——The directors of the Royal Academy of Music have 
enlarged their plan of instruction, with the view of 
affording the students the advantages of keeping up 
and improving their general knowledge in history and 
literature while attending to the technical pursuits of 
the profession by which they are to gain their living. 
The Independence of Brussels has the following in a 
letter from Paris: —“ It is known that Mdlle. Rachel 
has several sisters who are, like her, actresses. The 
one who is most likely to establish a solid reputation is 
Madlle. Rebecca, who was recently received as a sociétaire 
by the Comédie Frangaise. For this young and charm- 
ing sister Madlle. Rachel has a lively and maternal 
affection. Madlle. Rebecca has lately been performing 
with success the part of Catarina Bragadini in Victor 
Hugo's Angelo, in which her sister has personated the 
principal character. The last time the two sisters per- 
formed together Madlle. Rachel said, when they were 
leaving the stage after an enthusiastic recall, ‘My dear 
child, you have played like an angel; I will recompense 
you; let us go and sup at your house.’ ‘ At my house!’ 
exclaimed the young actress, greatly surprised, ‘ you 
mean ‘at my father’s!’ ‘No, no! at your residence, I 
say!’ answered Madlle. Rachel; ‘ what, are you embar- 
rassed! Well, here's the key!’ Shortly after the two 
sisters arrived in Madlle. Rachel’s carriage in a pretty 
house in the Rue Mogadore, close to the charming hotel 
which the great tragedian occupies in the Rue Trudon. 
Madlle. Rebecca fancied that she was in a ‘dream, or 
playing a part in some fantastic comedy. They as- 
cended to the second floor, and Madlle. Rachel then said, 
‘Now open!’ At the same moment the door was opened, 
and a venerable looking female servant appeared with a 
light. ‘ What, is that you, Marguerite?’ said the young 
actress, glad to see an old friend. ‘Now enter!’ cried 
Madlle. Rachel, ‘and all is yours!’ Madlle. Rebecca, 
almost stupified, entered, and found an ante-room, 
dining-room, drawing, bed, and dressing-rooms, furnished 
in the most elegant style, and decorated with most 
exquisite taste. On returning to the dining-room a 
nice supper was seen smoking on the table, and Madlle. 
Rachel said, ‘The drawers are full of household linen, 
in the dressing-room you will find every article of linen 
and dress you can possibly require, one cellar is stocked 
with wood, another with wine, and the rent is paid a 
year in advance! Now let us sup, and do the honors. 








ART JOURNAL. 


EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF BRITISH 
ARTISTS, SUFFOLK-STREET. 
Tux most noticeable of the works in these rooms are, aS 
usual, landscapes: the most striking and the most 
excellent are those of Mr. ANTHONY, who excels himself 
this year, having sent ten works, all of them very 
valuable lessons in purity, truth, and vigour of effect. 
There are thirteer, fascinating pictures by Mr. Bop- 
DINGTON, delightful and exact studies from nature. 


a wonderful picture (No. 188), which we shall notice 
hereafter. 

1. Mill on the Penmachno—N. Wales. H. Hewerr. 
This is novel in effect, and powerful, though at the same 
time, somewhat heavy in colour. 

.2. Tuning. C. Eartes. Exhibits much elegance, 
with considerable taste in design; the colour is weak to 
a fault. 

8. “A Birchy Lane,"—N. Wales. H.J. Boppinc- 
TON, M.S.B.A. Well worthy of the artist’s fame; 
delicate and truly painted. ‘Ihe character of the trees 
is beautifully rendered. 

10. “ Welsh Interior.” H. M. ANtHony, M.S.B.A. 

_ Very powerful and true in effect—one of the most suc- 
cessful transcripts of a confined effect of light ever seen. 
_ The same may be said of the counterpart to this little 
picture (No. 398), with the same title; and perhaps 
the same fault may be observed in both, the rather too 
obvious seeking for powerful, hot shadows, which some- 
what weakens the perfect approval of the work: they 
are both, however, wonderful paintings in spite of this. 


18. “ Shelling Peas: the First this Season.” R. A. 
Goocn. Promises well. 
24. The Old Churchyard. H. M. Antony, 


M.S.B.A. This appears to be a view from another 
point of the same churchyard of which the artist 
exhibits so splendid a study in the British Institution 
this year. Here a gigantic yew stands gloomily, with 
its impenetrable shadows, in the centre of the picture, 
and casts upon the grass a various and broken shade, 








admirable. The whole effect of the picture is grand 
and solemn, without heaviness or blackness. 

41. A Sketch from Nature; painted on the spot. 
H. J. Boppineron, M.S.B.A. Really a sketch from 
Nature, and of tlie most highly finished and delightful | 
kind, such as a landscape ought to be. 

53. Fruit, gc. W. Durrre.p. 
imitation of the style of Mr. Lance. 

57. The Rabbit Warren. T.Earu. Two Terriers 
painted with much skill. We think the subordinate 
objects require a greater variety of colour, conceiving it 
impossible to find two square inches of hillside of so 
uniform a tint as represented here. 

68. Llyn Lydan—The Lake on Snowdon. S. R. 
Percy. Very clever; we think a little more power might 
be advantageously made; it is painted with much 
delicacy, truth, and care. 

81. “An Autumnal Noon”—On the Mountains, 
North Wales. U. J. Boppincron, M.S.B.A. We 
think the colour in the foreground of this otherwise 
delightful work somewhat over-various, and too obvious 
in contrast; the rest of the work is broad, powerful, 
delicate, (without apparent labour) highly finished, 
and in every respect most learned in execution. 

83. Luna. C. Ror. A very clever little design, 
though in a style of which we hoped long ago to have 
seen the last. 

91. “ The Way to the Farm”—N. Wales. H. J. 
BoppinGTon, M.S.B.A. <A very beautiful picture; it is 
without a fault. Mr. Boppincron’s style, though the 
most fascinating we ever saw, verges very closely upon 
mannerism, from the sameness of character in his 
works, rather the result of the similarity of subject 
chosen, than merely of execution. 

100. A subject from “ The Sleeping Palace”—Ap- 
proach of the Fairy Prince. A.J. WooLmER, M.S.B.A. 
She sleeps : her breathings are not heard 

In palace chambers far apart ; 
2 fragrant tresses are not stirred 
That lie upon her charmed heart. 


A very painful 






TENNYSON. 

Very cleverly painted in a style which has its admirers, 
though to us it seems to need the essential qualities of an 
artist's work, depth and finish: the subordinate parts 
are mere sketches; tle entire effect is, however, brilliant 
and showy, but painfully wanting in a certain solid 
grandeur and impressiveness which is always suggested 
by Tennyson’s poetry. 

112. Cattle, gc. G. Com, M.S.B.A. 
nature after a careful washing. 

118. Near Teeson, Kent. J. TeNNant, M.S.B.A. 
Very clever though rather hard and flat. 

123. St. Brelade's Bay, Jersey. A. Cutnt, M.S.B.A. 
A perfect abomination of tawdry and vulgar colour, in 
blotches mistaken for the variety of nature. 

127. The Stepping Stone. H. J. BoppinarTon, 
M.S.B.A. Very beautiful. 

129. A Winter's Morning, near Red Hill, Surrey. 
J. Witson, jun., M.S.B.A. <A perfect gem of sparkling 
frost. 

130. Squire Thornhill introduces himself to the 
Family of the Vicar of Wakefield. J. Nopue, M.S.B.A. 
One of the feeblest versions of a subject from the “ Vicar 
of Wakefield,” we have ever seen; and that is saying a 
great deal; the only thing we can find to praise is the 


Suggests 





| introduction of a cat playing with some kittens, in the 
Another of the members of the society, Mr. West, sends | te | 


foreground, and that unfortunate animal herself looks as 
if she had been lately rescued from a ditch. 

141. A Street Scene in Seville. F. Y. Hurtstone, 
M.S.B.A. This is to us one of the most repulsive 
pictures we can conceive, the intense vulgarity of the 
subject is unredeemed by those qualities of execution and 
character which alone make such works tolerable; this 
is unmitigated coarseness itself. 

146. View from a Country Churchyard. H. M. 
AnTuony, M.S.B A. One of the most beautiful trans- 
cripts of nature we have seen; a powerful sunny effect; 


conceivable, full of bad conventionalisms: colour like 
ivory or wax, a lifeless, corpse-like, barber’s-dummy- 
like style of expression, weak, petty, and feeble to the 
lowest degree of execution. 

232. On the High Road between Bergen and Chris- 
tiana. W. West, M.S.B.A. Very capital, painted 
with great apparent truth. 


257. 265. Labour—Enjoyment. G. Smitu. Very 
clever, though obvious imitations of Webster. 
299. A Rocky Glen—Close of Day. H. M. 


Antuony, M.S.B.A. <A dark sombre glen, with a 
dark stream passing slowly through it; on each side the 
various tinted walls of rock rise in grand forms; between 
the near approaching sides steals a glimpse of light 
that lies upon the surface of the stream, as though it 
were unable to penetrate its depths: the picture is one of 
the most grand, impressive and solemn, we have ever 
seen. 

333. A Mountain Torrent—Romsdal, Norway. 
W. West, M.S.B.A. Very beautiful and grand. 

374. Hampstead Heath. A. Cust, M.S.B.A. Very. 
good, though somewhat too heavy to have been painted 
entirely from nature. 

393. The Last Ray on the Mountain, a View of the 
Lower Glacier of Grindenwald, Switzerland. J. A. 
Hammerstey. A peculiar effect, excellently and 
powerfully painted. 

422. The Dance. W.GAtE. Contains some very 
excellent points of design in a difficult subject. We 
would call attention to the graceful character of the 
dancer in a blue kirtle, to the left of the picture. 

427. Gate of Honour, Caius College. H. M. An- 
tuony, M.S.B.A. Admirably presents the peculiar 
lonely character of such places. Mr. ANTHONY, with 
great judgment, has avoided the introduction of figures. 

435. Musing by the Way. H. M. Anrnony, M.S.B.A. 
Very strong and rich in colour—a very blaze of sunlight. 

464. The Vesper Hour. H.M. Anruony, M.S.B.A. 
Most impressive; perhaps the most interesting also of 
Mr. AnTHONY’s works in these rooms; the observer 
can hardly fail to notice the intense clearness and power 
with which the window is painted. 

505. 4 Dewy Day. H. M. Antuoxy, M.S.B.A. 
Very solemn, carefully and powerfully painted from 
Nature. 

623. A Study. 
somewhat cold. 

We have by no means noticed all the works worthy 
of commendation in these rooms. Above all, not indi- 
vidually, those of Mr. Bopprneron; nor to the extent, 
what we should like to say, respecting those by Mr. 
AntHony, who seems to have taken the publie by 
storm, having sold, at the private view, all his pictures, 
in number ten. 


H. T. Wetts. Very clever, though 








Talk of the Studios. 


At ageneral meeting of the Royal Academician’ on 
Saturday, C. Landseer, Esq., R.A., was elected keeper 
of the Royal Academy, in the place of J. Jones, Esq., 
R.A., resigned. Her Majesty has issued a Commis- 
sion for the purpose of submitting some distinct estimate 
and plan for a new National Gallery. The Commission 
includes Sir Charles Eastlake, Sir Richard Westmacott, 
and Mr. Ewart; and the Queen has offered a piece of. 
ground in Kensington Gardens, north of the Palace,— 
should the Commissioners be of opinion that Kensing- 
ton is the best locality for the due exhibition and _pre- 
servation of the national pictures. Mr. Winterhalter’s 
very interesting picture of Sir Robert Peel and the 
Duke of Wellington, has been engraved in mezzotint 
by Mr. James Faed, and published by Messrs. Colnaghi. 
The engraving is well done, and we are not surprised 
to hear that it has given satisfaction to the illustrious 
persons by whose permission it is made public.——The 
subscription for the Peel statue in bronze to be erected. 
in Westminster closed on the 31st of last month :— 
some three hundred persons subscribing altogether 











the distance is an admirable rendering of nature. 

149. Ruins of a Martello Tower, Jersey. A. CLINT, 
M.S.B.A. Rather cleverly painted. 

157. Chertsey Meads. J. TENNANT, M.S.B.A. Very 
bright and clear. 

164. “ The first glimpse of the Alps.” J. A. Ham- 
MERSLEY. Very clever in effect, though on exami- 
nation surprisingly coarse in execution. 

170. The Marriage Festival of Bacchus and 
Ariadne. W. Saver, M.S.B.A. Exceedingly vulgar, 
tawdry in colour and poor in design. 

188. Overflow of a Mountain Lake, Norway. W. 
West, M.S.B.A. One of the grandest and most vigorous 
of pictures, full of the various and natural incident of 
a scene of singular interest. 

196. A Wandering Thought. W. Carter. Very | 
clever, though weak. 

218. A passing Shower. T. F. WAINWRIGHT. 
Curious from its want of interest, in which it is deficient 
toso remarkable a degree as to become quite singular; 


| 





The splendid colour of the lichens on the tombs is | it seems a picture without a meaning or object. 


astonishing; the grass is most varied and rich in tint, 


and its texture, if such a word may be here used, is | is, in painting, one of the most puny affectations | 


230. ‘ The Village Fair.” T. F. Dickser. This | 


about 4,0002. Mr. W. Noble has been selected by 
the managing committees of the subscribers to the 
Salford and Tamworth testimonials to the late Sir 
Robert Peel, to execute the statues which are to be 
erected in those towns. It is stated, says The Brus- 
sells Herald, that a very valuable picture by Jacques 
Callot, whose paintings are so rare, has been discovered 
at the shop of a broker in the Rue des Martyrs, Paris. 
The subject is “Jesus Christ washing the Apostles 
Feet.”? ‘Callot executed an aqua-fortis eopy of it him- 
self.——Among other applications made of the photo- 
graphic processes, some very satisfactory attempts 
have been made in this country to impress designs 
upon wood for the purposes of the engraver. By 
this means, the object will be copied at once on the 
block, and the labour of drawing avoided, as the 
wood-engraver can at once proceed with his work, —— 
It is reported that the Government, convinced at 
last of the necessity of moving the National Gallery 
from the Building in Trafalgar-square, have adopte 

the suggestions thrown out in various quarters, and 
propose to place the pictures in Kensington Palace. —— 
Mr. Thomas Brigstocke is engaged in painting @ 
full-length portrait of Cardinal Wiseman in his pon- 
tifical robes Some of the works of the students of 
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the Head School of Design at Somerset House, and of | 
the branch schools throughout the kingdom, executed | 
during the past year, are now on view in Marlborough 
House, Pall Mall, free of any charge for admission. 
We are informed that a well-proportioned room for | 
sculpture has been set apart in the Exhibition Building, 
70 feet by 48, and 30 feet high. The following arrange- 
ment of colours has been suggested by a sculptor :— 
The floor stained park-oak, the pedestals of the statues 
dark crimson, the walls a warm grey of an atmospheric 
retreating quality, the ceiling light grey, and a centre 
concentrated light of 36 feet by 12, with a thin white 
linen spread beneath. The arrangement of colours is | 
different from that hitherto received as appropriate for 
sculpture rooms, but would, we have no doubt, be 
effective. The neutral tint of the walls would afford a | 
distinct yet soft fleshy outline to the marble and plaster, 
and the dark floor preserve the works from the upward 
reflective gleam so injurious—in the British Museum 
for instance. ——Mr. Powers’s statue of ‘‘The Greek | 
Slave,” lately drawn at the Cincinnati Art-Union by a 
gentleman at New Orleans, has been purchased from 
the lucky holder by a gentleman of Wellington for the | 
large sum of 34,000 dollars. The California 
Courier contains the following letter from Hiram 
Powers, the sculptor, to his brother in San Francisco, 
relative to his new statue of California :—“ Florence, 
August 18, 1850. Dear Brother,—We are all in quite 
= health, and I am getting along pretty well here, 

ut have had some misfortunes lately. Both “ Eve” 
and my statue of Mr. Calhoun have had miscarriages 
atsea, but the former has been got up, and I am in 
hopes the latter will yet be saved. Both are insured; 
but still it is hard to have either of them lost. I dare 
say you will read all about these shipwrecks in your 
papers. I am now making a statue of ‘La Dorado’’ 
or California—an {Indian figure crowned with pearls | 
and precious stones. A kirtle surrounds her waist, and 
falls with a feather fringe down to just above the knees. 
The kirtle is ornamented with Indian embroidery, with 
tracings of gold, and her sandals are tied with golden 
strings. At her side stands an inverted Cornucopia, 
from which is issuing at her feet lumps and grains of 
native gold, to which she points with her left hand, 
which holds the divining rod. With her right hand 
she conceals behind her a cluster of thorns. She stands 
in an undecided posture—making it doubtful whether 
she intends to advance or retire—while her expression 
is mystical. The gold about the figure must be repre- 
sented, of course, by colour as well as form. She is to 
be the genius of California. I could execute this statue 
On a colossal scale in bronze or marble, and it might be 
placed upon a pedestal out or in-doors. It might be 
set up, if preferred, at the entrance or at the landing 
of the harbour of San Francisco. The new Goddess of 
Gold! Old Plutus is dead of chagrin since the dis- 
covery of California; and I am making a substitute for 
him. Is she wanted in your city? and will the good 
San Franciscans give me some of their gold for her? 
An inscription upon the base or pedestal of the statue 
might commemorate the discovery of ‘ El Dorado,” 
so long held as fabulous, and the statue would stand as 
a monument to the most wonderful event of modern 
times. I have noted well what you said about ‘‘ Ame- 
rica.” I think this statue will be popular. It will be 
eighteen months yet beforeit is done. The block desig- 
nated for it is spotless, and that is a matter of great 
importance to the effect of the work. Your affectionate 
brother, Hinam Powers. 


| 

















DRAMA AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 





GREAT are to be the doings of our Italian Operas 
during this season of wonder and amazement. They 
promise much, and in proportion to the success of their 
commencement, we must look forward to the continua- 
tion of their already brilliant career, 

At Her Magesry’s, Mdlle. Durrez has sang the 
principal part in three operas, in the short space of 
fourteen days ; and, taking into consideration the ex- | 
treme youth of the debutanté, the great tact she has | 
shown in rendering three such totally different charac- 
ters as Lucia, Oscar, and Amina, on a stage, and 
before an audience entirely new to her, I think I may 
safely predict that the energy and perseverance evinced 
by: Mdlle. Durrez will be rewarded by a long and 
brilliant career. Her success in the two characters in 
which she made her first and second appearance before 
a London audience, was moderate, but still success ; 
but her last performance, in the “‘melody-teeming Son- 
nambula,” she displayed her great histrionic talents, | 
which as yet had lain dormant: nothing could have been 
more unaffected and delightful than her Anima. Her 
voice, too, had gained courage and experience, and | 
adapted itself more perfectly to the vast area before her: 
it seemed also to have added strength to its already 
acknowledged sweetness. The brilliant finale of the | 
brilliant opera, received a double encore, and there 
seemed to be but one opinion on the fall of the curtain, 
of the merits of the fair cantatrice. It seems strange | 
that with so many splendid vocalists of the modern 
Italian school, there should not be found a master 
capable of writing music worthy of their talents—such 
however seems to be the case, and our Italian Operas 
are, this season, indebted to the work of a French com- 
poser for one of the most attractive operas of the year, 
Massanieilo, produced within a few days, at the Trival 
houses: at Her Majesty’s under the title of La Muta | 








| ance that all frequenters of the Royal Italian Opera, 


| Jow is quite out of his capability. 
| play, there is one thing that must be said. 


de Portici ; at Covent Garden under the name of the 
fisheyman Hero, 
two versions. It would be alike invidious as impos 


| sible, for it would require a critic gifted with that attri- 
| bute which only belongs to ‘‘ little birds,’ namely, of | 


being in two places at the same time, to make a just 
comparison of the two. Ata general view, however, 
I must say that I give La Muta de Portici the pre- 
ference. A new tenor, Signor Parprni (from the 
Italian Opera, Berlin), made his first appearance in 
England, as the hero, and Mr. Massot, for the first 
time at Her Majesty’s, appeared as Pietro, a perform- 


last year, know and appreciate. Two other new tenors 
appeared, Signor Scotti and MerariLui. The cha- | 
racter of Fenella, the dumb girl, which: has hitherto 
fallen to one of the corps de ballet, was sustained by 
Mdlle. Montt, who has enjoyed abroad the reputation 
of being the best ‘‘mime’’ in Europe, and her acting 
on Thursday last quite confirms the fame that has gone 
before her. A more perfect piece of pantomime has 
never been witnessed on an English, or indeed any stage. 
Her gesticulations, are graceful in the extreme, and 
express themselves as clearly as if accompanied by 
words. The manner in which she expresses her story 
to Elvira, her confession to Massaniello, her struggle 
between revenge and affection when she finds that 
Alphonso is in her power, and her ultimate determina 

tion to save him, are as forcible, and real as possible. 
Madame FroranTINI sang the part of Elvira with 
her usual power and sweetness. The system of encores 
which unhappily prevails to such an extent, weighed 
heavily on Signor Parprnt. He appeared worn out, 
towards the latter part of the opera, and the beautiful 
cavatina Sommetl, was not sung as steadily as it 
might have been; he recovered his strength almost 
entirely in the mad scene, in which his acting and sing- 
ing were first rate, his return to the well known 
barcarole was very striking and effective. It seems to 
me so very tmprovident, to say the least of it, to exhaust 
a singer by repeating what you have already heard, at 
the expense of what is coming afterwards. The entire 
stage arrangement of Massanie/lo is excellent, the 
dances supported by Mdlle. Ferraris and M. 
CHARLES, are appropriate and graceful, and the cos- 
tumes perfect. The Opera is an undeniable success 

The new ballet, and Mdlle. Ferraris, are both very 
charming. Mdlle. Cantorra Grist danced the never- 
dying La Triundaire, from Esmeralda,on Tuesday last. 
Her dancing seems to me to be the very poetry of motion. 

At the Royan Iranian Opera, Signor TAMBER- 
Lick sang the part of the hero; Madame CaAstTELLAN 
that of Elvira; and the well known Germandasso, Her 
Formes, takes the place of M. Massox as Pietro. Asa 
matter of course the ballet department is inferior to Her 
Majesty’s, and the unkindest cut of all is inflicted on 
the market chorus, which they have managed (it must 
have taken great trouble) to spoil. 

There is little by way of Theatrical novelties for me 
to comment on; “‘ after a storm comes a calm ;’’ so many 
new plays appeared towards the close of last month, 
that we cannot expect to see much change in the bills 
before the appearance of the Easter novelties. A new 
drama entitled Te Queen of Spades, was produced at 
Drury Lane, shortly after I had closed my last 
notices. It has been played so often since, that it would 
be almost folly for me to notice it as a new play, at this 
length of time from its first performance. Suffice it to 
say that it is perfectly successful, full of incident, and 
well written; that the characters are all well played, and 
that Mr. Warrer Lacy returned to the stage in one 
of the principal parts. 

Mr. J. W. Watvack has played with great success 
in The Lady of Lyons, at Tot HAYMARKET. Miss 
REYNOLDS was the Pauline Deschappelles. 

At Tur Apewpui, The Disowned has been with- 
drawn, and the Willow Copse substituted. A new 
farce, entitled London Fog, appeared on Friday. It 
is very amusing, but quite as impossible. The first 
scene, representing the “‘ Fog,”’ is excellent.—The bills 
announce that Mr. Hunson is engaged, and wil ap- 
pear after Easter, in a new drama, founded on one of 
the old superstitions of Ireland. 

There is no change in the performances at THE 
Lycevm: no doubt they are qui‘e taken up with the 
preparation for King Charming’s successor. 

The only feature of any importance at Tur OLymric, 
during the last week or so, was the revival of She 
Stoops to Conquer, for one night, for the benefit of 
Mr. Krntock. Mr. Comptron’s Tony Lumpkin, is 
a very clever piece of acting: we have the mischievous, 
ignorant, but withal, good-hearted bumpkin, in his 
glory. Mrs. Strriine’s Kate Hardcastle, is one of 
the best characters I have ever seen her play. I cannot 
say much for Mr. W. Farren, jun.; Charles Mar- 
In noticing this 
J Itis a 
painful and thankless office to find fault with any one, 
more especially with one who, for so many years, 
has been a great and fully appreciated favourite, on 
most of our London stages. The truth, however, is too 
apparent to remain unnoticed. Mr. FaArReEn’s acting 
is perfect—his voice has failed him: so much so, that 
to a stranger, or one unaccustomed to catch the sound 
of his words, he is utterly inarticulate. His laurels 
are abundant, and it would be well for this excellent 
and respected actor, were he to retire, before they are 
entirely faded. ‘If’twere well done, when ’twere 





done, ’twere better ’twere done quickly.” 


I will not attempt to compare the | 
| 


At Sapier’s Weuts, Mr. Puetps is leading up 
the public taste to the appreciation of SHAKSPEARE in 
his purity. His clever company, and his own excellent 
acting, and management, cannot fail to command sue- 

PSs. 
Love ina Maze, and Pauiline, continue to fill Taz 
Princess’s to the back rows, every night. 

On Saturday last, closed, as I may say, the Winter 
Session of our Theatres. Of course it is impossible for 
me to say anything of the £ s. d. department; that is 


| lodged in the breasts of the Treasurers and managers 


of the different theatres. The only part I can lay be- 
fore my readers, is what the managers have given to the 
public, in the shape of new plays, &c. ; what the public 
have given them in return, must not be known but to 
the initiated. 

On Boxing night 1850 (as is the custom), there was 
a new play, burlesque or pantomine, at every one of 
the principal Theatres in London and Westminster. 
Of the burlesques, King Charming at the Lyceum, 
has outlived his contemporaries, more, I suspect, from 
the assistance of the decorations, than the intrinsic 
merit of the piece. Next comes the Tarantula, at 
the Adelphi, really a cleverly written burlesque, with 
a libretto full of points and puns, and a sprinkling of 
capital songs. Zhe Second Calendar, at the Hay- 
market, was not so fortunate as some other works of 
the same authors; and The Romance of the Nose, at 
the Olympic, was only moderately successful. Of the 
pantomimes, that at the Princess’s, carried off the 
palm, and has done so for this lastfour years. Mr. 
FLExMORE is undoubtedly the best clown of the 
present day. Nearly all the other pantomimes were 
failures, particularly that at Drury-lane. Harlequin 
and The Merry Wives of Windsor, at the Surrey, ha 
a long run, but the audiences were very good-natured, 
and easily pleased. Having disposed of the purely 
Christmas pieces, I will proceed to the more legitimate 
works: Zhe Old Love and the New was a very nicely 
written comedy, though it did not meet with any 
adequate degree of support, and had not as long a run 
as it deserved. Add Bhat Glitters is not Gold, at the 
Olympic, was alsoa success. The new comedy at the 
Princess’s, Pauline, and Tartuffe, at the Haymarket, I 
have noticed too lately to need comment now. Azael, 
at Drury-lane, is undoubtedly the most splendid pageant 
ever placed on a stage.—Farces and petit comedies innu- 
merable have been produced : among the most successful 
I may name, Platonic Attachment, School for Tigers, 
The Good for Nothing, Betty Baker, The Ring- 
doves, Presented at Court, Cool as a Cucumber, 
The Queen of Spades. Others have had moderate 
success.—The past session has been a very extraordinary 
one, in point of the number of novelties, and from the 
inerease of audience, I am in hopes that the British 
public are beginning to find that the drama is not half 
so dead as it is eroneously supposed to be. The ensuing 
season is likely to be a brisk one, and I hope our 
managers will meet with that success they deserve. 

Mr. W. R. CopEtanp, the well-known Liverpool 
manager, is about to open the Strand Theatre under the 
title of ‘‘ Punch’s Play-House.’”’ The company 1s an- 
nounced to consist of old and new faces, and the per- 
formances to be from the pen of some of the best dra- 
matic and satirical writers of the day. 

LoRGNETTE. 
AMATEUR THEATRICALS. 

Sr. James’s THEATRE.—On Saturday last this ele- 
gant little theatre was filled to the ceiling on the occasion 
of the amateur performance of the Printers’ Dramatic 
Society, in aid of the funds of the Printers’ Pension 
Society; the pieces selected for the oceasion being The 
Merchant of Venice, and Puiancue’s Drama of 
Charles the Twelfth. It would be hardly fair for us 
to give the performance a searching criticism; but we 
must say thatthe Shylock of Mr. Bustin gave evidence 
of a high order of dramatic genius; and that Miss 
Cooper made a chaste and elegant Portia. Her 
acting in the trial scene was excellent. At the conclu- 
sion of the comedy the whole of the principal characters 
were called before the curtain. Between the pieces 
Collins’s Ode on the Passions was very creditably 
recited by Miss Frist. Charles the Twelfth concluded 
the evening’s entertainment, the characters in which 
were principally sustained (as in the former piece) by 
compositors. His Royal Highness Princr ALBERT 
(who is a patron of the Printers’ Pension Society), 
attended by Colonel Gorvon, honoured the perform- 
ance with his presence. We trust that this Society 
will be materially benefited by the Prince’s patronage. 
During the twenty-five years that the Society has been 
in existence it has paid to aged and infirm printers and 
printers’ widows above 10,000/., and maintains at 
present fifty-six pensioners, at an average cost of §502., 
a large proportion of which sum is raised by the sub- 
scriptions of the journeymen compositors and pressmel 
of the metropolis. —( Communicated. ) 





PROGRESS OF SCIENCE AND 
INVENTIONS. 


Tue RoTation OF THE EARTH RENDERED VISI- 
BLE.—The experiment now being exhibited in Paris, 
by which the diurnal rotation of the earth is rendered 
palpable to the senses, is certainly one of the most 
remarkable of the modern verifications of theory. 
Although the demonstration by which the rotation of 
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the earth has been established be such as to carry a 
conviction to the minds of all who are capable of com- 
prehending it to which nothing can be imagined to add 
either force or clearness, nevertheless even the natural 





philosopher himself cannot regard the present experi- 
ment without feelings of profound interest and satis- 


faction, and to the great mass, to whom the complicated 
hysical phenomena by which the rotation of the earth 
4 been established are incomprehensible, this experi- 
ment is invaluable. At the centre of the dome of the 
Pantheon a fine wire is attached, from which a sphere 
of metal, four or five inches in diameter is suspended so 
as to hang near the floor of the building. This appa- 
ratus is put in vibration after the manner of a pendu- 
lum. Under, and concentrical with it, is placed a 
circular table, some twenty feet in diameter, the cir- 
cumference of which is divided into degrees, minutes, 
&c., and the divisions numbered. Now it can be shown 
by the most elementary principles of mechanics that, 
supposing the earth to have the diurnal motion upon its 
axis which is imputed to it, and which explains the 
phenomena of day and night, &c., the plane in which 
this pendulum vibrates will not be affected by this 
diurnal motion, but will maintain strictly the same 
direction during twenty-four hours. In this interval, 
however, the table over which the pendulum is sus- 
pended will continually change its position in virtue of 
the diurnal motion, so as to make a complete revolution 
round its centre. Since, then, the table thus revolves, 
and the pendulum which vibrates over it does not 
revolve, the consequence is, that a line traced upon the 
table by a point projecting from the bottom of the ball 
will change its direction relatively to the table from 
minute to minute and from hour to hour, so that if 
such point were a pencil and that paper were spread 
upon the table, the course formed by this pencil during 
twenty-four hours would form a system of lines radiat- 
ing from the centre of the table, and the two lines 
formed after the interval of one hour would always 
form an angle with each other of 15 degrees, being 
the twenty-fourth part of the circumference. Now, 
this is rendered actually visible to the crowds which 
daily flock to the Pantheon to witness this remarkable 
experiment. The practised eye of a correct observer, 
especially if aided by a proper optical instrument, may 
actually see the motion which the table has in common 
with the earth under the pendulum between two suc- 
cessive vibrations. It is, in fact, apparent that the ball, 
or, rather, the point attached to the bottom of the ball, | 
does not return precisely to the same point of the cir- 
cumference of the table after two successive vibrations. | 
Thus is rendered visible the motion which the table has | 
in common with the earth. It is true that, correctly 
speaking, the table does not turn round its own centre, 
but turns round the axis of the earth; nevertheless, the 
effect of the motion relatively to the pendulum sns- 
pended over the centre of the table is precisely the 
same as it would be if the table moved once in twenty- 
four hours round its own centre, for although the table 
be turned in common with the surface of the earth 
round the earth’s axis, the point of suspension of the | 
pendulum is turned also in the same time round the 
same axis, being continually maintained vertical above 
the centre of the table. The plane in which the pen- 
dulum vibrates does not, however partake of this motion, 
and consequently has the appearance of revolving once 
in twenty-four hours over the table, while, in reality, 
it is the table which revolves once in twenty-four hours 
under it.— Globe, . 
EXPERIMENTS WITH THE Copyinc ELrctrRIc 
TELEGRAPH.—A trial of Mr. Bakewell’s copying 
electric telegraph has been made between Brighton and 
London. An instrument at the central station of the 
Electric Telegraph Company in Lothbury was placed in 
connexion with a corresponding instrument at Brighton, 
and communications in writing were opened between 
those stations. Several messages, which were fac- 
similes of the writing applied to the cylinder of the 
transmitting instrument, were received in Lothbury in 
the presence of gentlemen connected with the Tele- 
graph Company. The writing, formed by electro- 
chemical decomposition, was distinctly legible, and the | 
signatures could be recognized. The rapidity with | 
which the transmission was effected varied from 120 to | 
150 letters per minute, according to the size of the | 
writing ; and we understand that Mr. Bakewell expects 
to accomplish more than 200 letters a minute with a | 
single wire when the telegraph is inregular work. The | 
Messages transmitted were written in full, with capitals, | 





points, and figures, but contractions and even short- | 
hand symbols might be used. No manipulation is 
required to transfer the copies of writing from one 
instrument to the other at a distance; therefore this 
telegraphic correspondence is free from the liability to 
error which always attends the manual operations of | 
other telegraphs. The writing transmitted is an exact 
copy of the original, therefore no error can occur. To | 
e 


ibit the peculiar means of secrecy which the copying | 
telegraph presents, some of the messages received from 
Brighton were impressed invisibly on the paper, and no 
trace of writing could be seen until it was washed with 
a solution that instantly made the whole legible. 

The first manufactory for spinning by machinery in 
Austria has just been founded at a place called Eipel, 
on the frontier of Bohemia and Silesia. 

: To the Editor of the Times. 

Sir,— A brilliant meteor was observed here this 

evening at 8h. 26m. When first noticed it was equal 


in size toa star of the fourth magnitude, but became 


| sacrifice of the tree. 


R 
R. 
C 
exhibited were, a Model of the Bernese Alps, by Messrs. 
| Williams and Norgate; Atlas of the Austrian Empire, | Account of the Sea Walls at Penmaen Mawr, on the 


larger and brighter as it progressed, until it surpassed 
Jupiter both in brilliancy and apparent magnitude. 
Its colour was somewhat purple, sparks were left in its 
track, and it disappeared instantaneously when it had 
attained its maximum brightness. Its path among the 
stars was from 29 Monocerotis, near 20 Argo Navis, 
disappearing at a Pyxis-Nautica. Duration 2.5 sec. 
Position when first seen AR. 8h. Im., N.P.D. 39 deg. 
33 min. Position at disappearance AR. 8h. 36m., 
N.P.D. 69 deg. 14 min. 
Yours, &e. 
Highfield-house Observatory, near 
Nottingham, April 95. 


KE. J. Lowe. 





Meetings of Scientific Societies. 

Royau Socrery.— March 27.—Sir R. I. Murchison, 
V.P., in the chair.—The following papers were read :— 
“On the Anatomy and Physiology of Salpa and Py- 
rosoma,” by J. Huxley. “On the Extraordinary Fall 
of Rain in the Neighbourhood of London on the 15th 
inst.,” by J. Glaisher. 

Royaut InstrruTion.—March 7.—The Duke of 
Northumberland, President, in the chair—Sir R. I. 
Murchison, “On the former Changes of the Alps.” 
The complicated structure of the Alps so baffled the 
penetration of De Saussure, that after a life of toil the 
first great historian of those mountains declared “ there 
was nothing constant in them except their variety.” In 
citing this opinion, Sir Roderick explained how the ob- 
scurity had been gradually cleared away by the applica- 
tion of modern geology, as based upon the succession of 
organic remains, and then proceeded to indicate the ac- 
cumulations of which the Alps were composed, and the 
changes or revolutions they had undergone, between the 
truly primeval days when the earliest recognizable 
animals were created, and the first glacial period in the 
history of the planet. Sir Roderick rapidly reviewed 
the facts gathered together by many geologists from all 
quarters of the globe, and maintained that on the whole 
they sustained the belief, that there had been a suc- 
cession of creations from lower to higher types of life, 
in ascending from inferior to superior formations. He, 
however, noted the clear distinction between such a 
creed, as founded on the true records of creation, and 


| the theory of transmutation of species; a doctrine put 
forth in the popular work entitled the Vestiges of 


Creation, and from which he entirely dissented.—A 
horseshoe magnet made by M. Logeman of Haarlem 
according to the instructions of M. Elias, was placed on 
the table by Mr. Faraday. Its weight was 0°98 of a 
pound and it could carry above 27 lb. In the expres- 
sion of the force of a horseshoe magnet deduced by M. 
Hacker (p. 28), the power of a magnet of n kilogram- 
mes weight is 10°33 m two-thirds; in the present case 
the co-efficient, instead of t 10°33, is double that 
amount. 
March 14. 


elng 


Sir C. Fellows, V.P. in the chair.—Dr 





Gull “On some points in the Physiology of Voluntary | 
4 ) y | 


Movements.” 
March 21.—Sir C. Fellows, V. P. in the chair.—Mr 
Brockedon “ On some Properties peculiar to Caoutchouc, 


and their Applications.”—Caoutchouc is a vegetable | 


constituent, the produce of several trees. The most 
prolific 
Urceola elastica, Ficus elastica, &c. Of these, the 
Siphonia caoutchouc extends over a vast district in 
Central America,—and the caoutchouc obtained from this 
tree is best adapted for manufactures. 
10,000 square miles in Assam the Ficus elastica is 
abundant. 
Gintawan of the Malays) abounds in the islands of the 
Indian Archipelago. It is described 
growth so rapid, that in five years it extends 200 feet, 
and is from twenty to thirty inches in girth. This tree 
can, without being injured, yield by tapping from fifty 


as a creeper 0 


| to sixty pounds of caoutchouc in one season. A curious 


contrast is exhibited in the tardy growth of the tree 
from which the gutta percha is obtained. This tree 
does not come to its prime in less than from eighty to 
120 years. The produce cannot be obtained but by the 
It is found in a concrete 
between the bark and the wood after the tree has been 
cut down; and it is in this condition that, having 
been scraped out, it is sent to our market. When 
coagulated by evaporation or agitation, caoutchouc 
separates from the aqueous portion of the sap of the 
trees which yield it. This solid and fluid cannot after- 
wards be re-united, any more than butter is capable of 
mixing with the milk from which it is separated. 
Caoutchoue is a hydro-carbon. 

March.—W. Pole, Esq., in the chair.—-N. Story 
Maskelyne, Esq., “On the Connexion of Chemical 
Forces with the Polarization of Light.” 
GEOGRAPHICAL.— March 17.—Capt. W. H. Smyth, 
.N., President, in the chair.—Lieut. F. Du Cane, 
E., Lord Moreton, C. Bracebridge, Esq., and Col. N. 
ampbell were elected Fellows.—Among the subjects | 


in this substance are, Siphonia caoutchouc, | 


Over more than | 
The Urceola elastica (which produces the | 


f | 


state | 


| —W. Cubitt, Esq., President, 


by M. Molini; Map of Borneo, from the Admiralty 
Surveys, by the Borneo Mission; and the new Map of 
the Great Isthmus of Central America, by Mr. Arrow- 
smith. The papers read were:—1. “ Proceedings at 
the South Sea Islands,” by Capt. J. E Erskine, R.N., 
communicated by the Admiralty; and 2. “ Account of 
the Island of Ruatan,” by Com. R. C. Michell, R. N., 
communicated by J. Barrow, Esq. 

March 24.—Capt. W. H. Smyth, R.N., President, 
in the chair. The paper of the evening was “ Ob- 
servations on the Geography of Southern Peru, with an 
Appendix on the Province of Tarapaca,” by W. Bollaert, 
Esq. It was illustrated by numerous diagrams and 
sketches. The first portion only was read. 

GEOLOGICAL.— March 26.— W. Hopkins, Esq., 
President, in the chair—The following communications 
were read :—“ On the Till of Caithness,” by J. Cleghorn, 
Esq.—‘ On the Erratic Tertiaries of Cheshire,” by 
J. Trimmer, Esq.—“ On the Sequence of Events during 
the Pleistocene or Glacial Period,” by Prof. Ramsay. 

Eruno.oeicaL.—March 19 —J. Fletcher, Esq., in 
the chair.—A paper, by Dr. Thurnam, “ Observations 
on Crsnia found in ancient British Burial-places,” was 
read. 

Asratic.— March 15.—Prof. H. H. Wilson in the 
chair.—The professor read a paper in continuation of 
his accounts of the Hindu festivals—The subject of this 
paper was the day called Sitalishtami or Sita devi 
vratum, which nearly corresponds with the 20th of 
| March. This day is dedicated to the propitiation of 
| the goddess Sitala or Sita, who presides over small-pox. 
30TANICAL.—April 4.—A. Henfrey, Esq., V.P., in 
the chair—The Rev. J. G. Carter, Mr. J. T. Syme, 
Mr. W. Gourlie, and Mr. P. F. Keir were elected mem- 
bers. The Secretary exhibited specimens of Ranunculas 
tricophyllus (Chaix), collected by Mr. J. T. Syme at 
Dunsorpic Loch, Edinburgh, in June last. Also speci- 
mens of Myosotis palustrus, var. strigulosa (Reich.), 
collected by the same gentleman at Duddington Loch, 
Edinburgh, in August, 1850. 

Institute oF British Arcurrects.—March 24, 
—A. Salvin, Esq., V.P., in the chair—Mr. C. H. Smith 
read an historical sketch of sculpture from the earliest 
ages of Nineveh and Egypt to the Grecian and Roman 
era, and thence to the revival of art in Italy; these 
remarks serving to introduce an t of the 
“ Mechanical Processes of Sculpture,” respecting which, 
he observed, there is no printed account, but a few 
slight hints in the works of Alberti, who was born in 
1398 and died in 1485. 

April 7.—C. Fowler, Esq., V.P., in the chair.—Mr. 
C. C. Nelson read a paper “On the Antiquities of Pola, 
in Istria;” which was illustrated by a series of drawings 
of those remains, lent for the occasion by Mr. Glennie, 
who has recently visited the spot. 
| Entromo.oeicaL.—April 7.—J. 0. Westwood, Esq., 
| president, in the chair.—Prof. Zetterstedt, of Lund, 
was elected a foreign honorary member, in the room of 
the late Dr. Wiedemann, of Kiel. The Rev. T. Simkiss 
and Mr. Steuart were elected members, and Mr. R. 
Patterson and Mr. Hyndman were elected subscribers. 
—Mr. S pidopterous 
Cocytia D Orvillit (Boisduval), taken off the coast of 
New Guinea. The only example previously known was 
a bad specimen in the collection of Dr. Boisduval. He 
also exhibited specimens of Papilio Columbus, and 
three new species of Papilio received from Mr. Wallace, 
on the Amazons.—The President exhibited some living 
| larvee of tne G2 stride from the reindeer in the Zoological 
Society’s Gardens. He observed that Linneus had 
| stated that from six to eight were the usual number on 
one deer; but in the present case there were from fifty 
to a hundred, and they were very conspicuous. The 
President also exhibited drawings made from the muti- 
lated specimen of the insect parasitic upon Fulgora, 
received from Mr. Bowring, of Hong-Kong. He was of 
opinion from the venation of the wings and structure of 
| the legs that the insect was actually lepidopteroas; but 
that a lepidopterous insect should be parasitic was so 
anomalous a circumstance that more and uninjured 
specimens were greatly to be desired.—Mr. F. Smith 
called attention to a paper recently published in 
Dickens's Household Words, entitled “A New Phase of 
| Bee Life.” extracts from which he read,-—and also an 
| explanatory sequel furnished to him by the author of 
| the paper. Mr. Smith also read a paper “ On the nest 
| of a South American Species of Polistes, and on another 
| Nest of a Social Wasp,” both recently presented to the 

British Museum.—A note by Mr. M‘Intosh in elucida- 
| tion of the impalement of insects on thorns, was read. 
| —Mr. Spence read a note in the Scientific American, 
| by Dr. Gideon B. Smith, “‘ On the expected Appearance 

this Summer in certain parts of the United States of 
| the Cicada Septendecim,” which remains in the larva 
state underground for seventeen years:—those now to 

appear having been hatched from the egg in 1834, 

InsTITUTION oF Civi. Enearseers.—WMarch 18. 
the chair.—* An 
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line of the Chester and Holyhead Railway,” by Mr. H. 
Swinburne. 

March 25.—W. Cubitt, Esq., President, in the chair. 
—The paper read was “On the Improvement of the 
Navigation of the River Newry,” by Sir J. Rennie. 

April 1.—W. Cubitt, Esq., President, in the chair. 
w= The first paper read was, “ A Description of a Raft 
or Float used for Submarine Blasting, on the Works of 
the Hartlepool West Harbour and Docks,” by Mr. T. 


Casebourne.—The next paper was “ A Description of | 


the Lockwood Viaduct, on the Huddersfield and Shef- 
field Railway,” by Mr. J. Hawkshaw.—The following 
were elected:—Mr. E. Hodgkinson, as honorary mem- 
ber; Messrs. R. Brodie and H. Hubbé, as members; 
Messrs. T. B. Etty, J. Hill, J. Sherriffs, G. W. 
Stevenson, C. Waring, and Lieut. W. D. A. R. Short, as 
associates. 

April 8.—W. Cubitt, Esq., President, in the chair. 
—The first paper read was a “Description of Two 
Bridges over the River Don and the Canal, with the 
Lodge and Approaches on the Estate of Sir J. Copley, 
at Spotborough, nerr Doncaster,’ by Mr. H. Carr.—The 
next paper was “On the Nominal Horse Power of 
Steam Engines,” by Commander L. G. Heath, R.N. 
The inadequacy of the present term “nominal horse 
power ” for giving a definite idea of either the absolute 
or relative power of engines was first examined, by 
comparing the engines of H.M.SS. Garland and Basi- 
lisk, which were both constructed on the same principle, 
with oscillating cylinders, and were both used to drive 
paddle wheels. This comparison was made under three 
distinct heads,—the mean effective pressure, the number 
of revolutions per minute, and the size of the cylinders, 
It was urged that Watt's constant of seven pounds per 
square inch, for the mean effective pressure, was not 
only in itself inapplicable, but that no constant quan- 
tity could be universally applicable. Also, that the 
method of determining the number of revolutions per 
minute, from a conventional speed, founded on the length 
of stroke of the piston, was equally fallacious. It was 
therefore proposed, that the term “nominal horse 
power” should be abolished; and that engines should 
in future be designated by the cubic contents of their 
steam cylinders, jointly with their nominal consumption 
of a standard description of fuel during a given period 
of one hour. 

Society or Arts.—March 12 and 19.—J. Scott 
Russell, Esq., in the chair.—Messrs. E. Cobbett, C. J 
Corbett, T. Goddard, C. A. Long, C. P. Page, W. V. 
Ramson, and J. S. Trewheeler were elected members.— 
“On the Geometrical Principles of Beauty as applied to 
Architecture and the Human Form,” by Mr. D. R. Hay. 

March 26.—J. Scott Russeil, Esq., in the chair.— 
Messrs. J. F. Hargrave, J. H. Jones, J. J. Oakley, and 
J. C. Sim were elected members.—The reading of Mr. 
Jopling’s poper “On Practical Geometrical Curves,” 
&c., was resumed; and was followed by a lengthened 
conversation, in the course of which Mr. Penrose exni- 
bited his instruments for drawing the hyperbola and 
the conchoid, and the logarithmic spiral—and Mr. 
Perigal his instrument for drawing the “ retrogressive 
parabola,” and some modifications of Wheatstone’s 
photometer, showing intricate combinations of circular 
motion. 

April 2 and 9.—W. F. Cooke, Esq., and Sir J. P. 
Boileau, Bart., in the chair—The following gentlemen 
were elected me.nbers:—Messrs. W. C. Hutton, J. 
Mayer, Rev. J. Wright.—Prof. Cowper delivered a 
lecture on “ Clocks and Chronometers,” in which he 
traced the construction of a measurer of time from its 
simplest form of a sand-glass to the most ingenious 
contrivances employed in the best chronometer. 

Royav Society or Lirerature.—February 27. 
—H. Hallam, Esq., V.P., inthe chair.—The secretary 
read a memoir by Mr. Jerdan “On an interesting Pas- 
sage in the Life of Mary Queen of Scots, during the 
time of her Imprisonment in England.” 

SratisticaAL.—March 15.—The Earl of Harrowby, 
President, in the chair.—In closing a Presidency of 
two years, the Earl delivered an address on the scope, 
limits, and method of statistical investigation as an 
inductive science tending to develope the physiology of 
civilized societies, and liable to grievous errors, for the 
correction of which the labours of a Society like the 
present offered the surest if not the only guarantee. A 
ballot for Council and officers for 1851-2 terminated 
as follows:—those in Italic taking the place of the 
retiring members:—Presidznt, Lord Overstone; Vice- 
Presidents, Col. Sykes, Sir J. 1’, Boilsau, T. Tooke, Esq , 
Sir C. Lemon; Treasurer, G. 8. Porter, Esq.; Council, 
Sir J. P. Boileau, J. B. Carter, Esq., J. T. Danson, 
Viscount Ebrington, the Rev. E. W. Edgell, W. Farr, 
Esq., J. Finch, Esq., J. Fletcher, Esq., A. Fonblanque, 
Esq., Sir J. J. Guest, W. A. Guy, M. B., The Earl of 
Harrowby, J. Heywood, Esq., T. Hodgkin, M. D, 
J. Hume, Esq., Sir C. Lemon, W. G. Lumley, Esq., 
The Right Hon. H. Mackenzie, J. Melville, Esq., F. G. P. 
Neison, Esq., W. D. Oswa'd, Esq., Lord Overstone, The 
Lord Bishop of Oxford, B. Phillips, Esq G. R. Porter 


| Esq., R. O. Slaney, Esq., 7. Southwood Smith, M. D., 


Lieut. Col. W. H. Sykes, T. Tooke, Esq., Lieut. Col. 
| Tulloch, J. Whishaw, Esq.; Honorary Secretaries, 
| J. Fletcher, Esq., W. D. Oswald, Esq., W. A. Guy, M.B. 
| The Fellows now number 412.—The receipts for the 
| past year were 737/. 3s. 64d.—and the expenditure was 
| 6711. 12s. 2d:—leaving a balance in favour of the 
Society of 65/. 11s. 44d. 

March 17.—Lord Overstone, President, in the chair. 
—Lieut. Col. W. H. Sykes, V.P., read a paper “ On the 
Mortality in the Army, European and Native, under 
the Madras Government, from 1842 to 1846 inclusive, 
as compared with the Mortality in the year 1847.” 

Liynean.—April 1.—Dr N. Wallich, V.P., in the 
chair.—Dr, de Vriese, of Leyden, presented a collection 
of upwards of two hundred species of ferns from Java. 
A continuation of Dr. F. Buchanan’s “ Commentary on 
the Hortus Malabaricus,” was read by the secretary. 
| Socrery or Antiquaries.—March 13.— J. P. 
Collier, Esq., V. P. in the chair. An announcement 
was made from the President, that he had appointed 
Capt. W. H. Smyth, Vice-President in the room of 
H. Hallam, Esq.—The paper of the evening related to 
the early life, actions, and advancement of Sir Walter 
Raleigh; whose prosperity in youth and adversity in 
age, together with his unjust execution, as the writer 
(Mr. J. P. Collier) observed, invested his memory with 
an interest that perhaps belongs to few other public 
characters. It was shown that great mistakes had 
been committed by all his biographers, from Oldys down 
to Fraser Tytler. Among other points, it was proved 
that Raleigh was introduced to the favour of the Queen, 
not by the doubtful anecdote of throwing down his 
cloak before her, but by having been chosen by Lord 
Arthur Grey, of Wilton, to be the bearer of despatches 
to Elizabeth from Ireland in 1581. For this service 
he was paid more than 120/.; and from that moment 
he rapidly ascended in royal favour. Some new and 
valuable documents were introduced; and among them 
a long and admirably written letter from Raleigh’s 
uterine brother, Sir Humphrey Gilbert, entreating from 
the Queen permission to undertake the Expedition, in 
which he lost his life, for the discovery of Newfound- 
land. Another letter from Walsingham showed the 





concerns of Raleigh, when he had a dispute with the 
Merchant Adventurers,—a body whom she dissolved, 
because they had injured her favourite. One of the 
new facts adduced was, that Raleigh had been knighted, 
not in 1585, as commonly stated, but anterior to March 
1584, when he obtained his own patent for discoveries 
in America and for the sovereignty over any territories 
in which he established settlements. In the titte to this 
document he was distinctly called ‘“ Walter Raleigh, 
knight: ”"—so that there can be no doubt hereafter on 
the subject, The communication brought the career of 
the subject of it down to the year 1585, when he sent 
Capt. Barlow and another to Virginia;—but the writer 
promised to continue it on a future occasion. 

March 20.—Sir R. H. Inglis in the chair.—Mr. P. 
Cunningham, on behalf of himself and the other 
auditors, read the report on the Treasurer's accounts for 
the last year; by which it appeared that the balance in 
hand, after payment of the annual expenses, was about 
1,250. Mr. Stopford exhibited the matrix of the seal 
of the commonwealth, under Cromwell,—a piece of 
very fine workmanship in steel—Mr. Roach Smith sent 
specimens of Kimmeridge coal, consisting of brooches, 
armlets, &c.—Mr. J. H. Parker contributed a paper on 
the architecture of the ecclesiastical buildings of the 
West of France, as illustrating our own edifices of the 
same kind of the Anglo-Norman period. 

Society oF AnrtiquaRiEs.—March 27.—Capt. 
W. H. Smyth, V.P., in the chair—A recommendation 
was read from the Council, that the Anniversary should 
be kept this year with unusual ceremony, arising out of 
the fact that it is just one hundred years since the grant 
of the charter by George II.—The paper of the evening 
was from Mr. Birch, of the British Museum, on a 
curious relic of antiquity, in the form of a large medal, 
but, in fact, beaten out from the back, and representing 
Venus and her attributes. Mr. Birch assigned it to the 
age of Diocletian. 

April 3,—Viscount Mahon, President, in the chair. 
—Some remarkable Peruvian relics in gold, including 
an idol, were exhibited; as well as a valuable specimen 
of gold ring-money, current among the ancient Britons. 
—Mr. Smee read a paper on the comparative value of 
gold and silver from the earliest to the latest times, 
beginning with a period anterior to the foundation of 
Rome. 

METEOROLOGICAL.—March 25.—S. C. Whitbread, 
Esq, in the chair.—The first ordinary meeting of this 
society was held at 13 Moorgate-street—A paper was 
read from R. T. Paine, Esq., Boston, (U.S.) “On the 
Weather;” and mentioning the remarkable fact of the 
reading of the barometer having been as high as 30-88 
inches at the level of the sea four times within the 
period of Jan. 19 to Feb. 19, 1851. 





extraordinary care the Quren took of the pecuniary | 





NECROLOGY 


OF AUTHORS, ARTISTS, AND MUSICIANS. 


DR. HODGSON. 


Tue bills of mortality for London last week announced 
the death of an old gentleman at Hemmington-terrace 

Islington, at the extraordinary age of 106, of bronchitis, 
and that he possessed all his faculties most perfectly up 
to the period of his decease. This was Dr. William 
Hodgson, who was descended from an ancient border 
family, branches of which ranked high in the army and 
church. Mr. Hodgson, in early life, was sent asa 
student of medicine to Holland, and there imbibed that 
love of botany which so often was the theme of his pen. 
On his return to England he was successful 1n the alle- 
viation of some malady in the family of the then Lord 
Holland, and was offered an appointment by that noble- 
man, which he respectfully declined. At that period 
the French philosophers and many distinguished men in 
England embraced the most ultra-political sentiments, 

and the doctor fervently joined his friends, for which he 
suffered imprisonment from time to time during many 
years. Franklin and Bolivar were amongst his warmest 
friends. Asage crept on, the stormy thankless sca of 
politics was relinquished for that of literature and 
science. ‘‘ A Grammar of the French Language for 
Englishmen ”’ passed through many editions; and, 
like many superior minds, looking with love and sym- 
pathy upon the innocency of childhood, he devoted him- 
self tothe production of books both of amusement and 
instruction for their use. These were vastly superior 
to what were generally to be had for the awakening 
mind ofyouth. The articles on chemistry contributed 
to “* The Guide for Knowledge” showed a profound 
acquaintance with this branch of science ; while those on 
“The Months” were written with all the love and 
fervour of an admirer of nature, familiar with her mos 
beautiful works. When upwards of nincty years of 
age he published a small work entitled Flora’s Cabi- 
net, in which the relation of chemistry to the flower- 
garden was scientifically elucidated. ‘This publication 
was followed by a voluminous Life of Napoleon, and 
a volume of minor poems. At the period of his death. 
he was engaged in compiling a derivative and termiual 
dictionary. He wrote a beautiful neat hand, had all 
the manners of a gentleman of the ‘‘old school,” and 
numbered many warm friends who delighted in his 
instructive conversation. He was thrice married, and 
is survived but by one son. He was born in the year 
of the Scotch Rebellion, 1745, and diced on the 2nd of 
March, 1851. 








GOSSIP OF THE LITERARY WORLD. 


A CORRESPONDENCE has taken place between Messrs.. 
Longman and Mr. Murray and Lord John Russell, on 
the subject of the Irish school books: which is to be 
brought under the notice of Parliamept. The two 
houses in question complain that their trade rights are 
infringed by the Government producing its own school- 
books. They assume it to be an established fact, that 
a private publisher can produce a better book as to 
authorship, illustration, quality of paper and printing 
than Government can at the same price; and they 
urge that it is unfair in itself and contrary to those 
principles of free-trade to which the present ministers 
are pledged that Government, with the public revenues 
in their hands, should enter into competition with 
private enterprise, produce their own school-books, and 
sell them at a less price than a private publisher could 
afford to sell them for. The third volume of Louis 
Blanc’s brilliant history of the French Revolution is on 
the eve of publication.——The “simple rule, the good 
old plan” of making solemn auto-da-fés of the works 
of offending writers is not yet extinct. About ten days 
ago all the copies of Eugene Sue's “* Mystéres du Peu- 
ple ” that could be discovered in the town of Erfurth, 
in Prussia, were seized by order of the authorities, 
raised in a pile in the market-place, and then set on 
fire by the police. ——M. Guizot has announced a new 
volume from his pen, entitled Etudes Biographiques 
sur la Révolution de 0 Angleterre. Some of these 
études have already been printed, but they are now 
augmented and revised; others are entirely new. With 
that of Monk they form, in the words of M. Guizot 
himself, “a sort of gallery of portraits of the English 
Revolution, in which personages of the most different 
characters appear together—chiefs or champions of sects 
or parties, parliamentarians, cavaliers, republicans, 
levellers, who, either at the end of the political conflicts 
in which they were engaged, or when in retirement 
towards the close of their lives, resolved to describe 
themselves, their own times, and the part they played 
therein. In the drawing together of such men, he 
adds, “and in the mixture of truth and vanity which 
characterize such works, there is, if I do not deceive 
myself, sufficient to interest persons of serious and 
curious minds, especially amongst us and in these 
times ; for in spite of the profound diversity of manners, 
contemporary comparisons and applications will present 
themselves at every step, whatever may be the pauls 
taken not to seek them.”’ : 
The publication of a translation in the Bohemian 
language of Lamartine’s History of the Girondins, has 
been recently prohibited at Prague by the Austrian 
authorities ——Mr. Dickens, in the republication of 
his Sketches by Boz, says of the contents of that work: 
They comprise my first attempts at authorship, with 
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the exception of certain tragedies achieved at the 
mature age of eight or ten, and represented with great 
applause to overflowing nurseries. ——An important 
work of Origen’s, hitherto believed to be lost, has been 
discovered in Paris by M. Miller, librarian of the 
National Assembly, en the Greek manuscripts 
brought to that capital by M. Mynas about ten years 
ago. ‘The French journals describe the work as “a 
refutation of heresies, in which the author endeavours 
to prove that the heresiarchs have all taken their doc- 
trine from the ancient philosophers. ——“‘ There has just 
been published,” “says the Paris Correspondent of a 
contemporary,” anonymously, aromance in two volumes, 
entitled Le dernier d’Egmont. On dit, as a great 
secret, that the author is no other than a distinguished 
statesman, who exercised great influence in the direction 
of public affairs previous to the revolution, and who is 
also celebrated for labours in the higher walks of 
literature. On dit, also, that the same personage has 
within the last two years written two romances in En- 
glish, which were much admired both for interest and 
style: it is added, indeed, that all the English critics 
specially praised the purity of the latter, though not 
one ‘of don ever dreamt that the author was a 
Frenchman. The greatest curiosity is felt in the literary 
circles to know who this ‘‘ great unknown” can be; 
and perhaps some of your readers would not be sorry 
to be informed ; but it is not yet permitted to make a 
revelation. 

It is Mr. Thackeray’s intention, we hear, during the 
coming season to deliver a course of biographical remi- 
niscences of some of the comic writers of cur country 
during the eighteenth century. The course will com- 
mence about the middle of May.——M. de Sainte 
Beauve has presented to the public some unpublished 
manuscripts of Mirabeau. They consist of ‘ Dialogues”’ 
between Mirabeau and the celebrated Sophie (Madame 
de Monnier), and were written by him when confined 
in the fortress of Vincennes. ——-M. de Lamartine pro- 
duces from his own pen a monthly pamphlet, of between 
thirty and forty pages, called the Conseiller du Peuple, 
on political matters; a monthly periodical called Les 
Foyers du Peuple, in which he gives an account of his 
travels, together with tales and pieces of poetry. He is 


writing a romance for the fewilleton of the Siécle and | 
occasionally gives feuilletons to other daily journals; | 


he is re-editing a complete edition of his own works; 
he is writing a History of the Restoration, and a 
History of Turkey; and, to crown all this, he has 
undertaken the editorship of a daily newspaper. A 
return just published in the official Monzteur, shows 
that one department of the government, that of Public 
Instruction, distributes the following pensions to literary 
ersons:—96 of from 80/. to 967. a year; 9 of 60/. to 
2/.; 29 of 407. to 487.; 34 0f 247. to 36/.; 15 of 87. 
to 202. To the widows and families of deceased 
authors :—2 of 807. to 96/.; 6 of 607. to 727.; 17 of 
402. to 487. ; 25 of 247. to 362.; 31 of 82. to 207. In 
addition to this, it may be mentioned, that the same 
department distributes a large sum annually, under the 
title of ‘‘ Encouragements,”’ to authors in temporary 
distress, or engaged in works of literary importance but 
small pecuniary profit.——The drama written by Sir 
Edward Bulwer Lytton as his contribution towards the 
fund raising for the new Literary Institute is now in 
the hands of the literary and artistic amateurs. Covent 
Garden Theatre has been gratuitously placed at their 
service for the rehearsals :—which are now in progress. 
The first performance will take place probably in June, 
at the town residence of the Duke of Devonshire :— 
and will be followed during the summer and autumn 
by aseries of performances in one or other of the regular 
theatres. In the spring of 1852 the amateurs will 
play the same drama in a few of the chief provincial 
towns for the same object. Mr. Webster has bought 
the rigit of performing it at his theatre at the expira- 
tion of two years for 500 guineas. It is probable that 
altogether a large sum of money will be raised by these 
means. 
A correspondent of The Tribune (New York) says, 
writing from Nottingham, England: “I have seen 
Baily, author of Festus His father is proprietor of the 
Nottingham Mercury, and the editorial department 
rests with him. He is a thick-set sort of a man; of a 
stature below the middle size ; complexion dark ; and in 
years about eight and thirty. His physiognomy would 
¢ clownish in expression, if his eyes did not redeem 
his other features. He spoke of Festus, and of its 
fame in America, of which he seemed very proud. In 
England it has only reached its third edition, while 
_ or nine have been published in the States.”— 
(Boston Gazetle.)——A correspondent of The Wor- 
cester (Mass.) Spy, selects for a sketch, Thomas De 
Quincey, the “‘English Opium-Eater.’’ The living 
hippopotamus, by the way, is in the crack style of 
this class of travelling gossipers:—‘‘I have met De 
Quincey in the course of my peregrinations over this 
“terraqueous ball,” and I can assure you that the phy- 
Sique of that eclebrated writer is certainly as expressive 
as his lucubrations. Men of genius have generally been 
mere parodies of that fine physicalism which ladies 
commonly designate manhood; and De Quincey’s case 
strengthens the rule. He is one of the smallest legged, 
smallest bodied, and most attenuated effigies of the 
human form divine, that one could meet in a crowded 
city during a day’s walk. And if one adds to this 
figure clothes that are neither fashionably cut nor fas- 
tidiously adjusted, he will have a tolerably rough idea 
of De Quincey’s outer man, But then his brow, that 
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| object to this proposal, but he did not seem to digest 














pushes his obtrusive hat to the back of his head, and 
his light grey eyes that do not seem to look out, but to 
be ever turned inward, sounding the depths of his ima- 
gination, and searching out the mysteries of the most 
abstruse logic, are something that you would search a 
week to find the mates to, and then you would be dis- 
appointed. De Quincey now resides at Lasswade, a 
romantic rural village, once the residence of Sir Walter 
Seott, about seven miles from Edinburgh, Scotland, 
where an affectionate daughter watches over him, and 
where he is the wonder of the country people for miles 
around. They cannot understand why on fair days, at 
all hours, that man with the brown overcoat and the 
woolly hat is always climbing hills, and wandering 
amongst the shady woods, as if he sought something 
that he could never find. And then, why on cold, 
bleak, and wet days he walks along the highway between 





two piles of stones, transferring them singly from the 
one point to the other. The fact is that the opium 
which De Quincey consumed in his younger days is 
now consuming him; and unless he walks ten miles a 
day, fair or foul, he cannot secure his maximum of two 
hours’ sleep during the night. This exercise he easily 
secures in pleasant weather; when the weather is not 
so, he transfers Ais heaps of stones, and makes his ten 
miles in this way. This profound logician and 
eminent scholar is impressed with the preposterous 
idea that he bears a living hippopotamus or some such | 
animal in his stomach; and it is said that he manifests 
corsiderable sensitiveness if any of his friends doubt | 
the fact. “Christopher North,” the antithesis of De | 
Quincey in everyrespcct, save in contempt for the sump- | 
tuary laws, once asked the latter how he felt? ‘ Ah,” 
said De Quincey laying his hand on his waistcoat with 
a melancholy look and shake of the head, “‘ this animal 
troubles me, John!’ ‘*Then come and let us give 
the animal some soup,” replied the Professor, with a | 
laugh. It wes dinner time, and De Quincey did not 


the doubt that was implied in ‘‘Old Kit’s witticism. 
The Exhibition Catalogue is fast progressing. About 
10,000 exhibitors have sent in their descriptions of 
objects, and the printing is proceeding with care and 
rapidity. The whole of these are in type, in English, 
French, and German. Returns from about 45000 
exhibitors yet remain to come in.——We mentioned 
recently that the art of the shorthand writer had been 
introduced into the course of public instruction in Ber- 
lin, by the establishment of a professorship of steno- 
graphy in the university of that city. We see now 
that a chair of the same useful art has been founded in 
Norway, at the University of Christiana :—to which the 
King has appointed Dr. Holger Petersen as first Pro- 
fessor.——On Saturday week, at the suggestion of 
Mr. Panizzi, the trustees of the British Museum, 
ordered that from the beginning of May to the end of 
August, during the present year, the rooms containing 
the collection of the printed books shall be kept open 
for the first five days of the week for the public to 
walk through, like the gallery of antiquities or natural 
history. On Saturday and Sunday admission will be 
refused to all persons indiscriminately. This arrange- 
ment is only temporary, and the former rule will be 
resumed on the Ist of September.——Several members 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge, have subscribed a 
fund to found an exhibition for the best essay on pure 
mathematics, astronomy, or other branch of natural 
philosophy, to be given every other year, and open to 
all graduates. The successful candidate will receive 
120/7.; and the prize will be called ‘The Adams 
Prize. The superintendent of the Aston Library 
(N. Y.) is in this country for the purpose of making | 
further purchases of books. ‘The number of volumes | 
now on the temporary shelves of the library is about | 











25,000, and when the library building in Layfayette 
Place is opened, the number will have increased to 
50,000. ‘* About twice this number,”’ says the Courter 
and Inquirer, “‘ will supply the great wants to meet 
which the institution was organized; and this attained | 
during the few coming years, the interest of the endow- | 
ment fund can, and doubtless will, be applied in various 
ways to enriching the city with literary treasures of 
such rarity and excellence as have heretofore been con- | 
fined to the royally and nationally endowed institutions 
of Europe, or the libraries and cabinets of the wealthy 
and curious among the nobility of England.” 





JOURNAL OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


The North China Herald announces the discovery 
of an interesting race of Jews in the interior of the 
country, 350 miles from Pekin, by some missionaries of 
the London society. 

A short time since, the large serpent at the 
Bristol Zoological Gardens had two live fowls put into 
his cage for supper. He immediately killed sat gorged 
one ; after which, leaving the other bird intact, he satis- 
fied the cravings of his appetite by bolting his bed, 
consisting of a piece of drugget two yards and a half 
long and a yard wide. 

A Livine Upas Trer.—Lieutenant Marchland, of 
the United States’ navy has brought home with him 
from Java a living Upas tree, so famous for its real and 
fanciful poisonous properties. By his assiduous eare it 
was preserved alive during the long voyage, and a few 
days before its arrival at Norfolk, Virginia, leaves 
sprouted forth. It has been presented to the National 
Institute at Washington, and can be seen at the new 
observatory. It was once rumonred and believed that 





the poisonous effluvium of the tree was so fatal that 
birds flying over it dropped dead, and that all vegetables 
died under it and far around it. It is now ascertained 
that the juice only is poisonous. Into this juice the 
savages dip their arrows, which then have a double 
fatality. —New York Observer. 

A New Man.—German speculators have got hold 
of a new subject. It is neither more nor less than a 
“new man.” The story—as we find it related in the 
Correspondenz of Berlin—attests that a stranger was 
picked up at the end of last year in a small village of 
the district of Lebas, near Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 
whither he had wandered no one could tell whence. 
Such a circumstance could hardly have piqued curiosity 
in another country ; but to a people fond of speculation, 
and situated far away from the great highways of the 
world, there was something strange and startling in the 
fact, that the stranger spoke German imperfectly, and 
had all the marks of a Caucasian origin. Whether 
the man was a common impostor, and tricked the village 
authorities, or whether these worthies began in their 
usual way to construct a history for him ‘ out of the 
depths of their moral consciousness,” is uncertain; at 
all events they looked on him as a great prize, and car- 
ried him off to Frankfort. On being questioned by the 
burgomaster of that enlightened city the stranger said 
his name was Jophar Vorin, and that he came from a 
country called Laxaria, situated in the portion of the 
world called Sakria. He understands, it is affirmed, 
none of the European languages (except, we must sup- 
pose, the broken German), but reads and writes what 
he calls the Laxarian and Abramian tongues. The 
latter he declares to be the written language of the 
clerical order in Laxaria, and the other the common 
language of his people. He says that his religion is 
Christian in form and doctrine, and that it is called 
Ispatian. Laxaria he represents to be many hundred 
miles from Europe, and separated by vast oceans from it. 
His purpose in coming to Europe, he alleges, was to 
seek a long-lost brother ; but he suffered shipwreck on 
the voyage—where, he does not know—nor can he trace 
his route on shore on any map or globe. He claims for 
his unknown race a considerable share of geographical 
knowledge. ‘The five great compartments of the earth 
he calls Sakria, Aflar, Aslar, Auslar, and Euplar. The 
sages of Frankfort-on-the-Oder, after much examination 
of the tale and its bearer, have come to the conclusion 
that it is true. Some men believe things because they 
are incredible. However, Jophar Vorin has been care- 
fully despatched to Berlin, and is now the subject of 
much seientifie and curious gossip in the Prussian capi- 
tal. What mystification hides under the story time 
will probably show.—G/lobe. 


THE FUN OF THE TIME. 


A Marercre Neatty Accompiisnep.—Lizst 
the pianist, had taken a fancy to a jewellers 
daughter, andt hus is the courtship described :— 
One morning the jeweller coming to the point with 
German frankness, said to Lizst, “ How do you like my 
daughter ?” “She isan angel.” “ What do you think 
of marriage ?” “I think so well of it, that I have the 
greatest possible inclination to try it.” “ What would 
you say to a fortune of three millions of francs ?” “ I 
would willingly accept it.” “ Well, we understand each 
other. My daughter pleases you; you please my 
daughter ; her fortune is ready—be my son-in-law.” 
“ With all my heart.” The marriage was celebrated 
the following week. And this, according to the 
chronicles of Prague, is a true account of the marriage 
of the great pianist Lizst. 

Quiy’s InconERENT Story.—The comic story of 
Sir Grammer Vans reminds me of an anecdote related 
of Quin, who is said to have betted Foote a wager that 
he would speak some nonsense which Foote could not 
repeat off-hand after him. Quin then produced the fol- 

















| lowing string of incoherences :—*“ So she went into the 


garden to pick a cabbage leaf, to make an apple pie of ; 
and a she-bear, coming up the street, put her head into 
the shop, and said, ‘Do you sell any soap ?’ So she 
died, and he very imprudently married the barber ; and 
the powder fell out of the counsellor’s wig, and poor 
Mrs. Mackay’s puddings were quite entirely spoilt ; and 
there were present the Garnelies, and the Goblilies, and 
the Picninnies, and the Great Panjandrum himself, with 
the little round button at top, and they played at the 
ancient game of ‘ Catch who catch can,’ till the gun- 


| powder ran out of the heels of their boots.” 


There are trees so tall in Wisconsin that it takes two 
men and a boy to look to the top of them. One looks 
till he gets tired, and another commences where fe left 
off.— American Paper. 

If one asks a question and another answers it, which 
is the oddest fellow? The queerest (que erist) ! 

Why is a drunkard hesitating to sign the pledge like 
a sceptical Hindoo? Because he is in doubt whether 
to give up worship of the JuG-on-Nor. 

A Mopet Eprror.—A correspondent of The Boston 
Museum thus speaks of Mr. Wright, the editor of The 
Chronotype :—“ He has been known to write with a pen 
in each hand on two different subjects, rock the cradle 
with his feet, and whistle ‘Hail, Columbia" for the twin 
babies, while intently perusing one of Parker's sermons, 
all at the same time.” 
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“ SCRAPS FROM THE NEW BOOKS. 


Reasons ror LEarNiInG To Sine. — William 
Bryde, one of the greatest musicians of the Elizabethan 
age, inthe preface to his collection of ‘ Pslams, Son- 
nets, and Songs of Sadnesse and Pietie,” published in 
1598, gives the following reasons for learning to sing. 
the amusing quaintness of which is mingled with good 
sense :—‘‘ Reasons brieffie set down by th’ auctor to 

ersuade everie one to learn to sing—l. It is a know- 
ie easilie taught and quicklie learned, when there is 
a good master and an apt scholar. 2. The exercise of 
singing is delightful to nature, and good to preserve the 
health of man. 3. It doth strengthen all parts of the 
heart, and doth open the pipes. 4. It isa singular 
good remedie for a stuttering and stammering in the 
speech. 5. It is the best means to preserve a perfect 
pronunciation, and tomake a good orator. 6. It is the 
only way to know where nature hath bestowed the 
benefit of a good voice; which gift is so rare that there 
is not one amongst a thousand that hath it; and, in 
manie, that excellent gift is lost, because they want an 
art to express nature. 7. There is not any musicke of 
instruments whatsoever comparable to that which is 
made of the voyces of men, where the voyces are good, 
and the same well sorted and ordered. 8. The better 
the voyce is, the meeter it isto honour and serve God 
therewith ; and the yoyce of man is chiefly to be em- 
ployed to that end. Omnis spiritus laudet Domi- 
num, 

Since singing is so good a thing, 
I wish all men would learn to sing. 
—Musical World. 

The following beautiful lines, and the name of their 
author, deserve to be rescued from the oblivion into 
which they have fallen. The authorship is related in 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson, from whence they are 
taken. ‘We came to Nairn to breakfast,” says Bos- 
well; “over the room where we sat, a girl was spin- 
ning wool with a great wheel, and singing an Erse 
song. Johnson then repeated these lines. I thought 
I had heard these lines before. 
not, sir; for they are in a detached poem, the name of 
which I do not remember, written by Giffard, a 
parson.’”’ Malone says that “the poem in which they 
are introduced has hitherto been undiscovered.” ‘‘ A 
sweeter stanza,’ remarks Southey, “‘ was never com- 
posed.”’ Here they are :— 

Verse sweetens toil, however rude the sound, 
All at her work the village maiden sings, 
Nor while she turns the giddy whee) around, 
Revolves the sad vicissitudes of things. 
Evening Post. 


BURIAL OF LOVE. 


BY WILLIAM C, BRYANT. 


THE 


Two dark-haired maids, at shut of day, 
Sat where a river rolled away, 

With calm sad brows and raven hair, 
And one was pale, and both were fair. 


“ Bring flowers,” they sang, “ bring flowers unblown 
Bring forest blooms of name unknown, 

Bring budding sprays from wood and wild, 

To strew the bier of Love, the Child. 


“ Close softly, fondly, while ye weep, 

His eyes, that Death may seem like Sleep 5 
And fold his hands, in sign of rest, 

His waxen hands, across his breast. 


violets hide, 
side, 


And make his grave where 
Where the rivulet's 
And blue-birds in the misty spring 
Of cloudless skies and summer sing. 


star flowers strew 


“Place near him, as ye lay him low, 
His idle shafts, his loosened bow, 
The silken band that oft around 

His waggish eyes in mirth he wound. 


“But we shall mourn him long, and miss 
His ready smile, his ready kiss, 

The patter of his little feet, 

Sweet frowns, and stammered phrases sweet ; 


‘* And graver looks, serene and high, 

A light of heaven in that young eye ; 

All these will haunt us till the heart 

Shall ache—and ache—and tears shall start. 


“The bow, the band shall fall to dust, 
The shining arrows waste with rust ; 
But he whom, from the sight of men, 
We hide in earth, shall live again ; 


“ Shall break these clods, a form of light, 
With nobler mien, and clearer sight ; 
And in the eternal glory stand, 
With those who wait at God’s right hand.” 
Graham’s Magazine for January. 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

Arnsworta.—On the 10th April, at Thames-villa, Hammer- 
smith, the wife of William Francis Ainsworth, Esq., of a 
daughter. 

Creasy. On the 3rd April, at 24, Finchley-road, the wife of 
E. S. Creasy, Esq., Barrister, Professor of History in Uni- 
versity College, London, of a son. 

Norr.—On the 2nd April, the wife of Mr. David Nutt, of 
271, Strand, of a daughter. 

MARRIAGE. 

Corrin—Cartwricut.—On the 10th April, at Bloomsbury 
Church, by the Hon. and Rev. H. Montague Villiers, M.A., 





A. I. Coffin, Esq., M.D., of 24, Montague-place, Russell- 
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square, author of the “ Botanic Guide to Health,’ founder 
of Medical Botany in England, &c., to Mrs. S. Alexandre, 
daughter of the late William Cartwright, Esq., of St. 
Pancras. 

DEATHS. 

BaastEer.—On the 28th March, at his residence, Old Windsor 
in his 79th year, Mr. Samuel Bagster, formerly of Pater- 
noster-row, London, publisher and bookseller. 

Dicxens.—Lately, in London, Mr. John Dickens of The Daily 
News, and father of the celebrated novelist, in his 66th 
year. He formerly held a situation in the Navy Pay-office, 
but had long devoted himself to journalism—principally 
in the reporting departments. For some time, Mr. John 
Dickens was connected with The Mirror of Parliament, 
when edited by a relative of his own. He afterwards re- 
tired to the neighbourhood of Exeter, from which he 
arrived in town to take part in the establishment of Zhe 
Daily News. 

LEADBEATER.—On the 5th April, at his house, in Camden- 
road, Mr. Benjamin Leadbeater, the well-known naturalist, 
formerly of Brewer-street, Golden-square, in his 79th 
year. 

Macteop.—On the 2nd April, at his residence in town, at an 
advanced age, Lieut.-Gen. Sir J. Macleod, K.B., K.C.H. 
The late Sir John Macleod entered the army as an ensign 
in the 78th Highland Regiment in 1793, and the next year 
served in Holland in the arduous campaign under the Duke 
of York. 

Parry.—On the 8th Apri], at 31, Great Russell-street, 
Bloomsbury, John Parry, Esq., Bardd Alaw, and editor of 
the “ Welsh Melodies,” in his 76th year. 

SmTHson.—On the 9th April, at hisresidence in St. George's 
place, Canterbury, Robert Smithson, Esq., proprietor of 
The Kentish Gazette newspaper, in his 83rd year. He was 
a collateral descendant of the Yorkshire family of Smith- 
son, of which Sir Hugh Smithson was created first Duke of 
Northumberland. 








PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR. 


Tue French Mall for London, it is understood, will, 
on and after the 15th instant, leave Paris at half-past 
seven p.m., and arrive at Calais at two in the morning, 
aaa of, as hitherto, leaving at eight and reaching 
Calais at three. 

Although the publishing trade of Paris, generally 
speaking, is by no means in the depressed state it was 
a few months ago, (though still far from the prosperity 
it enjoyed in monarchical days), certain publishers 
have not abondoned what may be called irregular means 
of effecting sales. Thus, Lamartine still promises to 
print at full length, in his new edition of his works, 
the name and address of every subscriber, “‘so as 
(tempting bribe!) to send down their names to pos- 
terity: and another person offers, I see, to give a 
medal to every purchaser of a particular edition of 
“Mémoires d’Outre-Tombe,’’—the 
medal containing the author’s features on one side. 
i But the pub- 
lisher of Eugene Sue’s last romance, the ‘* Mystéres du 
Peuple,”’ goes still further: he offers chimney clocks, 


| tea services, and even household furniture to subscribers. 


—Literary Gazette. 
Mr. John Knox, in his Book of Travels, pays a visit 


| to Paternoster Row, where he bags a few items of the 


book-trade :—‘* Ina busy season, one of the members 
of Longman’s firm told me, it was no unusual thing for 
them to receive three hundred letters ina day. Some 
of the publishing concerns pay enormous sums for ad- 
vertising. One bookseller showed me an advertisement 


| in The Times, which, for one insertion, cost him five 


hundred dollars—and all this for one book—Scott’s 
Commentary. For advertising this work alone, he in- 
formed me, he had paid within a few weeks two 
thousand five hundred dollars. Being introduced to Mr. 
Jones, the Secretary of the Religious Tract Society, I 
was taken through their establishment. This Society 
has been instrumental in circulating an immense num- 
ber of religious books; such as, for instance, of Old 
Humphrey’s Walks in London, sixty thousand; 
Janeway’s Token for Children, eighty six thousand ; 
of the Annals of the Poor, one hundred thousand ; of 
Bogatzky’s Golden Treasury, one hundred and ten 
thousand; and of James’s Anxious Enquirer, three 
hundred and fifty thousand. Upwards of two hundred 
and fifty thousand copies of this latter work have been 
printed from one set of stereotype casts, and they showed 
me acopy of the last impression, which, they say, has 
but one letter in it injured.” 





List of New Books, 

MUSIC, ENGRAVINGS, AND WORKS OF ART, 
Published between March 14, and April 14, 1851. 
[N.B.—The following list is obtained from the returns of the 

Publishers themselves, and its accuracy may, therefore, be 
relied on. ] ma 
ART. 
Landscape Illustrations to Bible. Part X., 2s. 6d. 
BIOGRAPHY. 
Life of William Penn. By H. Dixon. With portrait. 8vo., 12s 
Memoirs of Horace Walpole, and his Contemporaries. Edited 
by Eliot Warburton, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo., 28s. bound. 


CLASSICS. 
Sophocles Philoctetes, with Er g'ish Notes. Edited by Rev. 
T, K. Arnold. 12mo. cloth, 2s, 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 
The English Bee Keeper, by a Country Curate. Fep., 4s. 6d. 
EDUCATION AND CHILDRENS BOOKS, 
Arnold (Rey. T.), Second Latin Book. 12mo. cloth, 4s. 





FICTION. 


Night and Morning. By Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, Bart 
Cr. 8vo., 4s. el. 

Musgrave : a Story of Gilsland Spa. By Mrs. Gordon. 2 yols. 
post 8vo., 21s. 

Second Love ; or, Beauty and Intellect. A New Novel. By 
Mrs. Trollope. 3 vols. 

Tales and Traditions of Hungary. By Francis and Theresa 
Pulszky. 3 vols. 

The Dreamer and the Worker. A Story of the Present Time. 
By R. H. Horne, Esq. 2 vols. 

HISTORY. 
By L. Mariotti. 8vo. 12s, cl. 
MEDICINE. 

Clinical Reports on the Use of Glycerine in the Treatment of 
Certain Forms of Deafness. By Thomas Wakley, F.R.C.S. 
Edited by W. T. Robertson. 8vo., 3s. 

On Articulate Sounds, and on the Causes and Cure of Impedi- 
ments of Speech. By John Bishop, F.R.8., F,R.C.S. 8yo. 
4s., plates and woodcuts. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Letters to John Bull, Esq., on Affairs Connected with his 
Landed Property and the Persons who Live Thereon. 8vo. 
28. 6d 


Italy in 1848. 


8. 6d. 

Recollections of a Rifleman’s Wife at Home and Abroad. By 
Mrs. FitzMaurice. 1 vol. post 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

London as it is To-Day, Where to Go and What to See. Cr. 
8vo., 4s. 6d., with Engravings. 
London in all its Glory; or, How to Enjoy London during 
the Great Exhibition. 18mo., ls. 6d., with Engravings. 
Wilson’s Hand-Book of the Royal Exchange. Fcap., 1s., with 
Engravings. 

Gazetteer of the World. Vol. 4, 13s.; part V., 9s. 

Philp’s Illustrations of London. Thirty Plates, 18mo., 2s. 6d, 

Family Pastime, and Key. 12mo., ls. 

POETRY. 
Poems by a Prisoner in Bethlehem (A. L. Pearre). Feap., 3s. 
Ellen Vane. By the Authoress of ‘*Sandgate.” 12mo., ls. 
RELIGION. 

Oliver Cromwell ; or, England in the Past viewed in Relation 
to England in the Present. By Rev. J. D. Smith. Fe. 8vo., ls. 

A Voice from an Outpost. Two Discourses on the Papal 
Aggression. By Rev. W. Urwick, D.D. 12mo., 6d. 

Flowers from the Holy Land. By R. Tyas, B.A., Plates, 
12mo., 7s. 6d. 

Text Book of Popery. By J. M. Cramp, D.D., 8vo., 12s. 

Josephus’s Wars of the Jews, a new Translation. By Dr. 
Traill. Vol. IL., 8vo., 24s. 

Barter’s (Rey. W. B.), Tracts on the Christian Sabbath. 8vo., 
16s. 

Brown's (Josh. M. D.) A Defence of Revealed Religion, &c., 
8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Hardwick’s (Rev. C.) History of the Articles. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 

Walcott’s (Rev. M. E. C.) English Ordinal: its History, 
Validity, &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 

Walcott’s (Rev. M. E. C.) Memorials of Westminster. 
cloth, 10s. 6d. New Edition. 

The Theological Critic. Edited by Rey. T. K. Arnold. 
Part I. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 

Bickersteth’s (Rev. E.) Prayers for the Present Time. 18mo. 
sewed, ls., or cloth, 1s. 6d. 

SCIENCE. 

Letters to a Candid Inquirer on Animal Magnetism. 

Dr. W. Gregory. 12mo. 
STATISTICS. 

Assurance and Annuity Tables, according to the Carlisle Rate 
of Mortality, at 3 per cent. By Peter Gray, A.I.A. ; Henry 
A. Smith, F,I.A.; and Wm. Orchard, F.LA. 10s. 6d. 


8vo. 


By 








Works in the Press. 


The following are some of the New Works announced for 
early publication. 

The Crystal Palace; its Origin, History, &c., illustrated, 

London, its Environs and Pleasant Places, illustrated. 

A Concordance to the Liturgy. By Rev. S. Green. 

Prayers for Parochial and Sunday Schools. By Rev. J. 
Mickelburgh, Vicar of Ashill, Somersetshire. 

The Bible of Every Land. 1 vol. 4to, 

A Syriac Reading Book. Post 8yo. 

A Chaldee Reading Book. Post 8vo. 

A New Greek Harmony of the Gospels. 1 vol. 4to. 

Davidson's Introduction to the New Testament. Vol, III., 8vo. 


Maimodides’s More Nevochim. Part I. 
La Gorlitza. Varin. 
Copperfield Quadrilles. Colman. 


The Moor and the Loch; with Instructions for all kinds of 
Highland Sports. By John Colquhoun, Esq. 3rd. edit. 
Schiller’s Ballads and Poems. By Sir Bulwer Lytton. 
Lives of the Queens of Scotland. By Miss Strickland. Vol. IT. 
Notes of a Residence in the Canary Islands, the South of 
Spain and Algiers. By the Rev. Thomas Debary, M.A. 
History of the Church of England. By the Rev. William 
Palin. 1 vol. 

A Course of Lectures on the Morning and Evening Service in 
the Book of Common Prayer. By John James, D.D. 

Original Papers, in Illustration of the History of the Church 
in Ireland, during the Reigns of Edward VI., Mary and 
Elizabeth. 

A Hand-Book of the English Language. 
Latham. 

Diseases of the Heart, Lungs, and Appendages. 
W. H. Walshe. 

Stuart of Dunleath. By the Hon. Mrs. Norton. 
Caleb Field, a Tale, by the Author of “Margaret Maitland,” 
and ‘** Merkland,” 1 vol., small 8yo. 
Ralph Rutherford, a Nautical Romance. 

“The Petrel.” 3 vols. 
Arthur Conway: or, Scenes in the Tropics. 
Milman. 3 vols. 


By Dr. R. G. 
By Dr. 


By the Author of 
By Captain 








Books Wanted to Purchase. 


[Persons having the following to dispose of, are requested to 
~ send particulars, with lowest price, to THE Critic Office, 
29, Essex-street, Strand. No charge is made for insertion 
in this List. } 
Yarrell’s British Birds. 
Taunton’s Dictionary of Conchology. 
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AW REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
AND INVESTMENT SOCIETY, 
30, ESSEX-STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 

In shares of 257. each. Not more than lJ. to be called for 
at one time, nor at less intervals than three months. 

This society was partly formed three years ago, and a 
great number of shares were subscribed ; but the then de- 
pression of the money market compelled its postponement. 

The improved state of the country causing safe and 
profitable investments to be sought for, suggests the pro- 
priety of now proceeding to complete the establishment of a 
society whose design has met with such extensive support. 

Another peculiarly advantageous circumstance, 1s the 
means now afforded by the Law Property Assurance and 
Trust Society for the conducting of the business of the Law 
Reversionary Interest and Investment Society at a compara- 
tively trifling cost, it being the purpose to make an arrange- 
ment with the former flourishing society for the use of its 
offices and officers, instead of incurring the great expense of 
@ separate establishment, thus immensely increasing the 
profits of a Reversionary Interest Society. 

The plan is shortly as follows :— 

1, The Law Reversionary Interest and Investment Society 
to be formed of holders of shares of 25/. each. Deposit, 
2s. 6d. per share. 

2. Calls not to exeeed 12, per share, nor at less intervals 
than three months. 

3. The business to be conducted at the office and by the 
establishment of the Law Property Assurance and 
Trust Society, but entirely as a distinct society, with 
distinct books, accounts, &c. 

4. The Profession to have the advantage of a fair commis- 
sion on all business its members may bring to the office. 

5. To the public it will offer the advantage of fair prices 
for Revers:onary Interests and Policies of Assurance, 
with an option of converting Reversionary Interests into 
present income, so as to make provision for immediate 
wants, or otherwise to facilitate family arrangements. 

6. For persons having money which they desire to invest 
both securely and profitably, and in any sum, small or 
large, there is no such safe and advantageous method of 
doing so than in such a society which differs from all 
others in this, that there is no risk, for its funds are 
secured, its profits can be calculated with accuracy, and 
the capital is only called for as it is wanted, to be pro- 
fitably employed. Any persons may be members of it, 
so that Svlicitors can recommend it to their clients as a 
desirable investment. 

It is remarkable that while boasting of so many flourishing 
Assurance Offices, the Legal Profession has not yet sought 
to secure for ‘tself the still greater advantages resulting 
from a Reversionary Interest Society. That defect will now 
be supplied under peculiarly favourable circumstances. 

Applications for shares in the form below, to be addressed 
to the undersigned, at the offices of the Law Property 
Assurance and Trust Society, 30, Essex-street, Strand. 

HERBERT COX, 
< aie Secretary, pro tem. 
FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 
To the promoters of the Law Reversionary Interest 
and Investment Society. 

GeNTLEMEN,—Be pleased to allot me shares in 

the Society on the Terms named in the prospectus. 
rours, &c. 
BEEBE 00:00:00 ce00 cc ccvccesesveccece cove 


N.B.—Unless the society is formed, the entire deposit will 
be returned, and the expenses paid by the promoters. 


ATIONAL LOAN FUND, LIFE, 
and EQUITABLE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES, 
26, Cornhill, London. 





DIRECTORS. 

+* T. Lamie Murray, Esq., Chairman. 
*W. A. B. Bennett, Esq. +*John Rawson, Esq. 
*Hugh Croft, Esq. *John Shaw, Esq. 
+Elliotson, M.D., F.R.S., +*Edmond S. Symes, Esq. 
*Ralph Gough, Esq. +*Clement Tabor, Esq. 
*M. C. Maher, Esq. +Joseph Thompson, Esq. 
*John Moss, Esq. +*Augustus Vigne, Esq. 


* Equitable Fire. +National Loan Fund Life Assurance 
Society. +* Both offices. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE OFFICE. Capital £500,000. 
NEW LIFE TABLES. 

i On the Withdrawal Table the Assured is entitled, by simple 
endorsement, to receive an immediate advance of one-half 
the amount of the paid annual Premiums, without security 
or deposit of the policy ;—or Half-Premium for the whole 
continuance of life. On surrender one-half of the Annual 
Payments will be returned. 

Assignments registered. 

No Entrance Fee. 

The present annual income of the Society frem Premiums 
is £63,000 ; the amount covered by the Policies of the Society 
is £1,781,580 ; and the reserved profit, applicable to future 
bonus to the assured, amounts to £82,454 5s. 6d. At the last 
annual investigation, reported in May, 1550, the bonuses 
declared to the assured were, the option of a return of 15 per 
cent. on their premiums in cash, or a reversionary addition 
to the original sum assured by each policy varying from 20 
to 65 per cent. 

EQUITABLE FIRE OFFICE. Capital £500,000. 
(Incorporated under 7 & 8 Vict. cap. 110.) 

The Equitable Fire Office will, by a constant analysis of its 
own experience, from time to time, adopt such rates of 
premium as the nature of the risk may justify, and wili 
decline to enter into arrangements as regards tariffs with 
other offices. 

An annual investigation will be made into each class of 
risk, and a return of one moiety, or fifty per cent. of the nett 
excess will be made to all classes of Insurers whose policies 
have been in force for three years. 

Insurances against Loss by Fire effected upon every 
description of property at moderate rates. 

Farming Stock insured at 3s. per cent., without the 
Average Clause. 

Prospectuses, and every information, may be obtained on 
application at the office, or to any of its Agents, 


W. S. B, WOOLHOUSE, Actuary. 





ENTERED AT STATIONERS’ HALL. 
REAT EXHIBITION ALMANAC 
for 1851. Containing a View of the Building erect- 
ing in Hyde-park, and a full account of every thing con- 
neeted with it, in ENGLISH, FRENCH, and GERMAN ; also 
how to visit in Six Days the whole of the Gratuitous Exhibi- 
tions in London, its principal Squares, Streets, Churches, 
&c.; with the Cab Fares, and other necesary information. 
Published by ROSS and SONS, Perruquiers, Perfumers, Hair 
Cutters, and Hair Dyers, who solicit attention to their 
British and Foreign Perfumery, Soaps, Brushes, Dressing 
Cases, Strops, Cutlery (particularly their Registered Guard 
Razor, which prevents any one cutting himself), Hair Dye, 
Ornamental Hair, &c. Price of the Almanac 6d.; and will 
be sent free on receipt of eight postage stamps ; likewise of 
all Booksellers and Newsmen. 
Address— Ross and Sons, 119 and 120, Bishopsgate-street, 
London. 





OND’S PERMANENT MARKING 
INK, the original, and by far the best, requiring no 
preparation, offers the surest means of protection for every 
variety of household linen and wearing apparel against loss 
or mistake, for which reason be careful to ask for the genuine 
article, prepared by the inventor, JOHN BOND, 28, Long- 
lane, West Smithfield, City.—Sold by most chemists, sta- 
tioners, and medicine vendors. Price Is. a bottle. 





| EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 

. —A Certain Remedy for Disorders of the Pulmonary 
Organs—in Difficulty of Breathing—in Redundancy of Phlegm 
—in Incipient Consumption (of which Cough is the most 
positive indication) they are of unerring efficacy. In Asthma, 
and in Winter Cough, they have never been known to fail. 

Prepared and sold in boxes, 1s. 1}d., and tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., 
and 10s. 6d. each, by THOMAS KEATING, Chemist, &c., 
No. 79, St. Paul’s Church-yard, London. Sold retail by all 
Druggists. 

Important Testimonial. 
“St. Paul’s Cathedral, 30th Nov. 1849. 

‘*Srr,—I have much pleasure in recommending your 
Lozenges to those who may be distressed with Hoarseness, 
They have afforded me relief on several occasions when 
scarcely able to sing from the effects of Catarrh. I think 
they would be very useful to Clergymen, Barristers, and 
Public Orators.—I am, Sir, your ully, 

‘*THoMAS FRANCIS, 
“To Mr. Keating.” * Vicar Choral.” 


Also, COLES’S*° ALGA MARINA, a 


Concentrated Essence of the Sea-Weed, is an invaluable and 








external remedy for Rheumatism, and Rheumatic Gout, also | 


for weakness, contractions, scrofulous swellings, &c. 
Testimonial. 

“Having been for six months suffering severely from 
Rheumatism, for which various kinds of medicines and lini- 
ments had been employed without benefit, I was induced 
through reading a pamphlet upon the medical virtues of 
‘Coles’s Alga Marina’ to try it in my own case, and in 
justice to that excellent remedy, I have much pleasure in 


testifying that after using it for only a few times, al! pain 
left me, and a continued application of it entirely restored 
me to health. (Signed) * Witt1aM Piprr, 


*¢ Publisher and Bookseller, 23, Paternoster-row, London.” 
Sold in bottles, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 1ls.--The Pamphlet 
gratis. 








\IR JAMES MURRAY’S FLUID 
MAGNESIA. Prepared under the immediate care of 
the Inventor, and established for nearly forty years by the 
profession, for removing Bile, Acidities and Indigestion, re- 
storing Appeties, preserving a moderate state of the bowels, 
and dissolving uric acid in Gravel and Gout: also, as an 
easy remedy for Sea sic sss, and fur the febrile affections 
incident to childhood it is invaluable. 

Dr. James Johnson states, in his Review of Dr. Murray’s 
Invention —‘ Pellucid Solution of Magnesia. — This very 
useful and elegant preparation we have been trying for some 
months, as an aperient ant-acid in dyspeptic complaints, 
attended with acidity and constipation, and with very great 
benefit.” 

Sir Philip Crampton, Bart. says—‘‘ Sir J. Murray’s Fluid 
Magnesia is a very valuable addition to our Materia Medica. 

Mr. Mayo.—“It is by far the best form in which that 
medicine has been hitherto prepared for use.” 

Dr. Kennedy, Master of the Lying-in Hospital, Dublin, 
considers “ the Fluid Magnesia of Sir James Murray to be a 
very valuable and convenient remedy in cases of irmtation 
or acidity of the stomach, but more particularly during preg- 
nancy, febrile complaints, infantile diseases, or sea-sickness. 

Dr. S. B. Labatt, Richard Carmichael and J. Kirby, Esqrs., 
surgeons, of Dublin, “consider the exhibition of Magnesia 
in solution to be an important improvement on the old 
method of mechanical mixture, and particularly well adapted 
to correct those acids which generally prevail in cases of 
gout, gravel, and heartburn.” 

Sir James Clarke, Sir A. Cooper, Dr. Bright, and Messrs. 
Guthrie, and Herbert Mayo, of London, strongly recommend 
Murray’s Fluid Magnesia, as being infinitely more safe and 
convenient than the solid, and free from the danger attend- 
ing the constant use of soda or potass. 

Drs. Evory, Kennedy, Beatty, Burke, of the Rifle Brigade, 
Comins, deputy inspector of hospitals, and surgeon Hayden, 
of Dublin, have given letters to the same effect. 

Sir Humphrey Davy testified that this Solution forms 
soluble combinations with uric acid salts in cases of gout 
and gravel, thereby counteracting their injurious tendency, 
when other alkalies, and even Magnesia itself, had failed. 

With the Acidulated Syrup the Fluid Magnesia forms the 
most delightful of saline drinks. 

Physicians will please specify Murray’s Fluid Magnesia in 
their prescriptions, to avoid the danger of adulterations and 
substitutions. 

Sold by the sole consignee, Mr. Bailey, of North-street, 
Wolverhampton ; and by all wholesale and retail Druggists 
and Medicine Agents throughout the British Empire, in 
bottles, 1s., 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., 5s. Gd., 11s., and 21s. each, 

*,* The Acidulated Syrup in Bottles, 2s. each. 

N. B.—Be sure to ask for ‘‘ Sir James Murray’s Prepara- 
tion,” and to see that his name is stamped on each label in 
green ink, as follows :—‘‘ James Murray, Physician to the 
Lord Lieutenant.” 

















HE YORKSHIRE FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. Established at York, 1824, 
and Empowered by Act of Parliament. 
Capital £500,000. 
TRUSTEES. 
Lord Wenlock, Escrick Park. 
G. L. Thompson, Esq., Sheriff-Hutton Park. 

Robt. Swan, Esq., York. 
BANKERS.—Messrs. Swan, Clough & Co., York. 
ACTUARY and SecreTary.—Mr. W. L. Newman, York. 

The attention of the public is particularly called to the 
terms of this Company for LIFE INSURANCES, and to the 
distinction which is made between MaLe and Fema.e Lives. 
Extract from the Table of Premiums for Insuring 100/. 














¥ a A MALE. | A FEMALE,|| ¢ > | A MALE, | A FEMALE. 
23 {Whole Life Premiums. || Whole Life Premiums. 
<3 | E 

£s. d.) £8. a} £s. d.j £8. a. 
10 | 17 6) 15 4} 4 | 311 6| 332 
13 } 19 3 170} 5|41 9 313 3 
16 {| 11) 3 | 1810) 53 | 411 6 426 
20 114 4; 111 6) 56 | 5 40 414 0 
23 117 0 113 8 60 | 6 6 O 512 6 
26 203; 116 2) 63 } 740 696 
30*; 25 0; 119 9 66 8 4 0 710 8 
33 28 6; 2 210} 70 |10 0 4| 976 
36 213 0/ 26 4/1 73 1/1116 2|}n 2 6 
40 219 9 212 O} 76 113 19 
43 | 3 5 3 217 2 80 | | 15 12 10 





* ExampiLe.—A Gentleman whose age does not exceed 30, 
may insure 1,0007. payable on his decease, for an annual pay- 
ment of 22/. 10s.; and a Lady of the same age can secure 
the same sum for an annual payment of 197. 17s. 6d. 

Prospectuses with the rates of premium for the interme- 
diate ages, and every information may be had at the Head 
Office in York, or of any of the Agents. 

FIRE INSURANCES 

Are also effected by this company, on the most moderate 
terms. 

Agents are wanted in those towns where no appointments 
have been made. Applications to be made to Mr. W. L 
NEWMAN, Actuary and Secretary, York ; or to Mr. HENRY 
DINSDALE, 12, Wellington-street, Strand, Agent for London. 





7. + ~ 

QA SSAFRAS CHOCOLATE.—Dr. 
hh) DE LA MOTTE’S Nutritive, Health Restoring, ARO- 
MATIC CHOCOLATE, prepared from the nuts of the Sassafras 
tree. This Chocolate contains the peculiar virtues of the 
Sassafras root, which has been long held in great estimation for 
its purifying and alterative properties. The aromatic quality 
(which is very grateful to the stomach) most invalids require 
for breakfast and evening repast to promote digestion, and 
to a deficiency of this property in the customary breakfast and 
supper may in a great measure be attributed the frequency 
of cases of indigestion generally termed bilious. It has been 
found highly beneficial in correcting the state of the digestive 
organs, &c., from whence arise many diseases, such as 
eruptions of the skin, gout, rheumatism, and scrofula. In 
cases of debility of the stomach and a sluggish state of the 
liver and intestines, occasioning flatulence, costiveness, &c., 
and in spasmodic asthma, it is much recommended. Soldin 
pound packets by the Patentee, 12, Southampton-street, 
Strand, London, price 4s. Also by appointed Agents, 
Chemists, and others, throughout the United Kingdom. 





HEALTH WHERE ’T1S SOUGHT! 
TE OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—CURE OF 

. A DISORDERED LIVER AND STOMACH, WHEN 
IN A MOST HOPELESS STATE. 

Extract of a Letter from Mr. Matthew Harvey, of Chapel 

Hail, Airdrie, Scotland, dated the 15th of January, 1850. 
To Professor Hottoway. 

Srz,—Your valuable Pills have been the means, with God’s 
blessing, of restoring me to a state of perfect health, and at 
a time when I thought I was on the brink of the grave. 
had consulted several eminent doctors, who, after doing 
what they could for me, stated that they considered my case 
as hopeless. I ought to say that I had been suffering from 
a Liver and Stomach complaint of long standing, which 
during the last two years got so much worse, that every one 
considered my condition as hopeless. I, as a last resource, 
got a box of your Pills, which soon gave relief, and, by per- 
severing in their use for some weeks, together with rubbing 
night and morning your Ointment over my chest and 
stomach, and right side, I have by their means alone got 
completely cured, and to the astonishment of myself and 
every body who knows me. 

(Signed) MATTHEW HARVEY. 
CURE OF A CASE OF WEAKNESS AND DEBILITY, 
OF FOUR YEARS’ STANDING. 
Extract of a Letter from Mr. William Smith, of No. 5, Little 

Thomas-street, Gibson-street, Lambeth, dated Dec. 12, 1849, 
To Professor HotLoway. 

Str, -I beg to inform you that for nearly five years I 
hardly knew what it was to have a day’s health, suffering 
from extreme weakness and debility, with constant nervous 
head-aches, giddiness, and sickness of the stomach, together 
with a great depression of spirits. I used to think that 
nothing could benefit me, as I had been to many medical 
men, some of whom, after doing all that was in their power, 
informed me that they considered that I had some spinal 
complaint beyond the reach of cure, together with a very 
disordered state of the stomach and liver, making my case 
so complicated that nothing could be dene for me. One day, 
being unusually ill, and in a dejected state, I saw your Pills 
advertised, and resolved to give them a trial, more perhaps 
from curiosity than with a hope of being cured, however, I 
soon found myself better by taking them, and so I went on 
persevering in their use for six months, when, I am happy 
to say, they effected a perfect cure. 

(Signed) WILLIAM SMITH. 
(frequently called EDWARD), 

Sold at the establishment of Professor Hottoway, 244, 
Strand (near Temple Bar), London, and by all respectable 
Druggists and Dealers in Medicines throughout the civilized 
World, at the following prices:—ls. ljd., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d, 
lls., 22s., and 33s. each Box. There is a considerable 
saving by teking the larger sizes 
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New Edition, Enlarged and Improved, price 12s., 
A MILLION OF FACTS, OF CORRECT DATA. 
By Sir RICHARD PHILLIPS. 
London: DARTON and CO., 58, Holborn Hill. 





In a few days, cloth, elegant, price 5s., 


A LITTLE EARNEST BOOK upon a GREAT OLD SUBJECT. 
By WILLIAM WILSON. 
Dedicated, by permission, to Sir EDWARD BULWER LYTTON, Sart. 
ILLUSTRATED WITH ORIGINAL DESIGNS ON WOOD BY ALFRED CROWQUILL. 
ENGRAVED BY JAMES LEE. 
London: DARTON and CO., Publishers, Holborn Hill. 





MESSRS. HOPE AND CO’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
IL 
MUSGRAVE: a Story of Gilsland Spa and Other Tales. 


By Mrs. GORDON, Author of “‘ Kingsconnell,” &c. 2 Vols. Ready, at all the Libraries. 


“The whole tale is beautifully told, and will, without doubt, add to the reputation the authoress of ‘ Kingsconnell’ and 
‘The Falconers’ has so ably earned.”— Weekly Dispatch. 
“ Musgrave’ is a tale above the ordinary rank.” —Aflas. : 
“+ Musgrave’ is an interesting story. The legend of an Old House abounds in powerful descriptions, and Elmsley Hall is 
of thrilling interest.”—Critic. 
Il. 


Recollections of a Rifleman’s Wife at Home and Abroad. 
By Mrs. FITZMAURICE. 

“A lively and agreeable writer.”—Critic. 

London: HOPE & CO., ‘‘Statesman’s Portfolio ” Office, 16, Great Marlborough-strect. 


One vol., 7s. 6d. Ready at all the Libraries. 


“This is a readable book.”—Allas. 





This day is published, price 1s. each, in cloth, 


THE BLEEDING HEART; or, I AM ANXIOUS. 
By the Rev. DAVID THOMPSON. 
Forming the Fourth Vol. of THE CHRISTIAN’S POCKET LIBRARY. 


NEW EDITIONS OF 
No.1—-THE BLOOD OF THE CROSS. 


By the Rev. HORATIUS BONAR, Author of «‘The Night of Weeping,” &c. 


‘‘A singularly impressive and solemnizing little work.”—Christian Treasury. 
“We would direct the special attention of our readers to this little work.”—Free Church Magazine. 


No.2.—LOOKING TO THE CROSS; 
OR, THE RIGHT USE OF MARKS AND EVIDENCES IN ASCERTAINING OUR SPIRITUAL STATE. 
By Rev. W. CUDWORTH. With Preface and Notes, by Rev. H. BONAR. 


‘A small volume of great practical value.”—Christian News. 
“ We cordially recommend this small volume to the careful perusal of every professing Christian.” —Berwick Warder. 





No. 3. 


No Condemnation ; or, the True Ground of Christian Triumph. 
3y the Rev, JOHN PURVES. 


“We speak confidently when we say that this little work is destined to have an extensive circulation, but not more so 
than it merits.” — Witness. 
“This is an eminently spiritual and practical treatise, deserving of a wide circulation and a prayerful perusal.”—Aberdeen 


Banner. 
Kelso: J. and J. H. RUTHERFURD, Market-place. 


Oxtver and Boyp, Edinburgh ; Jomnstone and Hunter, Edinburgh and London; James N 
> & J , 
J. Ropertson, Dublin: and all Booksellers. 


1sBET and Co., London; 





CONTINUATION OF 


HUME AND SMOLLET’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
TO THE PRESENT REIGN. 
NEW ENLARGED EDITION OF HUGHES'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, IN OCTAYO. 


In Seven Volumes, 8vo., price 3/. 13s. 6d., boards, 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


From the Accession of George III., to the Accession of Queen Victoria. 
By the Rey. I. 8S. HUGHES, B.D., Canon of Peterborough. 


This work is completed in Seven Volumes, to range in size with the various Octavo Editions of HUME and SMOLLETT, to 
which it forms a Continuation to the present Reign, being now brought down to the end of the Reign of WILLIAM IV., 
and thus enables the possessors of those Editions to render their Libraries more perfect by the addition of a faithful record 
of an eventful period, more particularly interesting to the present generation. 

To the First Volume is prefixeda “ PRELIMINARY ESSAY on the POLITICAL SYSTEM OF EUROPE, and its Connec- 
tion with the Government of Great Britain,” which has been characterised as a ‘‘most useful introduction to a perfect 
comprehension of the Work, written in a tone of impartiality and fairness as to statements. and deductions, and with 
elegance and condensation as to style.” 


**To produce a Literary Work, justly deserving the name of National, is a rare contribution to our Literature. This Mr. 
Hughes has done in a conscientious and able manner.”—Literary Gazette. 


The publisher flatters himself that this Work will be favourably received by those who possess the various editions of 
HUME and SMOLLETT ; to which it forms a Continuation of the HISTORY of ENGLAND, commencing with the Accession 
of George IIT. in 1760, and ending with the Accession of Queen Victoria.—The War with America—the Memorable French 
Revolution, and the long succession of Continental Wars, which involved the destinies of the most powerfu) nations—the 
glorious achievements of British valour by sea and land—the progress of those military operations which finally led to the 
peace of Europe—the important changes which have occurred in the foreign and domestic policy of England—and the reform 
of the British Constitution. ‘ 


London; GECRGE BELL, 186, Fleet-street. 








PRACTICAL LAW BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED AT 
THE LAW TIMES OFFICE, 29, ESSEX STREET, STRAND. 





HE LAWYER’S LIBRARY, 
in Weekly Numbers at Is., and Monthly Parts at 4s, 

ADVERTISEMENT.— There are many Clerks, Law Students, 
and Members of the Profession who cannot afford a large 
outlay in one sum for the purchase of Books, and to whom 
it is convenient to procure a Library by a small periodical 
outlay. This work is for their accommodation. The books 
contained in it will, in this manner, be procured at much 
less than their separate cost, in consideration of the series 
being taken. 

The LAWYER’S LIBRARY will consist of two divisions, 
Ist. The STATUTE LAW, and Cuses decided upon it. 2nd. 
The PRACTICE of the LAW. 

The Series of STATUTES already published, or in pro- 
gress, contains :— 

The PRACTICAL STATUTES of 1850; the CONSOLI- 
DATION ACTS; to be follewed by others. 

The Series of PRACTICE OF THE LAW has commenced 


with— 

HUGHES’S PRACTICE of MORTGAGES; to be fol- 
lowed by other Practical Works. Twenty-four Numbers, 
and Six Parts, are already published, and may be had. To 
subscribers, the Monthly Parts will be sent by post, free, 
direct from the office on the day of publication. 


BENEFIT, BUILDING, AND FREEHOLD LAND 
SOCIETIES. 


HE LAW and PRACTICE of 
BENEFIT BUILDING SOCIETIES, Terminating and 
Permanent, and of FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETIES. With 
all the Cases decided to this time, Rules, Forms of Mortgages, 
Pleadings, and other Matters and Instructions. By JOHN 
THOMPSON, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Price 7s. 6d. boards; 
8s. cloth; 9s. 6d. half-calf; 10s. 6d. calf; and Is. extra for 
interleaved copies. 

“In the little book before us, Mr. Thompson has succeeded 
in fulfilling (which is not often done) the promise of the 
title-page, and has presented to the public a most complete 
work upon a most important subject.”— Morning Chronicle. 


NEW STAMP ACT. 
HE NEW STAMP ACT, with Notes, 


Comparative Tables, &. By WILLIAM HUGHES, 
Esq., Barrister-at-Law, Author of “ The Practice of Sales,” 
and ‘The Practice of Mortgages.” In two sizes, to bind or 
assort with any other work on Conveyancing. Price, 8vo., 
boards, 5s., cloth, 5s. 6d.; 12mo., boards, 4s., cloth, 4s. 6d; 


half-bound, severally, 7s. and 6s. 
ATEW STAMP TABLES.—An 


Alphabetical Table of all the Existing Stamp Duties, 
Exemptions, &c., in a large sheet for suspension in Offices. 
By WILLIAM HUGHES, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, author of 
“The Practice of Sales of Real Property,” ‘‘Concise Pre- 
cedents in Modern Conveyancing, &c. Price 2s.; on paste- 
board 4s.; on roller, varnished, 5s. 

A copy, stamped, transmitted free by Post, to any person 
enclosing twenty-four postage stamps to the Law Times 
Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 


T= LAW RELATING to MASTER 

and SERVANT, comprising Domestic and Menial 
Servants and Clerks, Husbandmen, and persons employed in 
the different Manufactures ; and the Principal Statutes relat- 
ing to Workmen, the Settlement of Disputes, Tickets of 
Work, Limitation of Labour, Payment of Wages, School 
Attendance of Children, &c., including the NEw Factory 
Act (13 & 14 Vict. c. 54), with General Observations, all the 
Cases up to the present time, and a copious Index. By 
CHARLES J. B. HERTSLET, Esq., of the Middle Temple, 
Barrister-ut-Law. Price 7s. 6d. boards; 8s. cloth; 9s. 6d. 


(THE COUNTY COURTS EXTEN- 

SION ACT, with Explanatory Notes and all the 
FORMS required. By EDWARD W. COX and MORGAN 
LLOYD, Esqrs., Barristers-at-Law, Authors of “The Law 
and Practice of the County Courts.” Price Is. 6d. sewn; 2s. 
cloth. This may be bound up with Books of Practice. 


Just published, in One Thick Volume, containing the NEW 
ORDER, a Consolidated TABLE of the NEW FEES, and 
Mr. SERJEANT DOWLING’S NEW RULES and FORMS 
under the Extension Act, the Turrp Eprrion of 


OX and LLOYD’S LAW and 
PRACTICE of the COUNTY COURTS, as altered by 

the New Act, with all the Cases decided by the Superior 
Courts, and in the County Courts, and all the Forms required, 
Statutes, Rules, Orders, Tables of Fees, &c. &c. By EDW. 
W. COX and MORGAN LLOYD, Esqrs., Barristers-at-Law. 
Price 2ls. boards; 22s. cloth; 24s. half-bound; 25s. bound. 
Also, an Appendix, containing all the Districts with the 
Parishes contained in them, and their distances from the 
Court Town, may be had, price 3s. boards; 4s. cloth ; 5s. bound. 


7 ml = 
AUNDERS’S SUPPLEMENT to 
BURN and ARCHBOLD, for 1849 and 13850, in con- 
tinuation of the Supplement for 1845 to 1848, inclusive, 
already published, bringing down all the Law from the last 
edition of Burn, and printed uniform with it. Price 10s. 6d. 
only. 

N.B.—This work contains all the Magistrates’ and Parish 
Law énacted and decided during the last two years. 

SAUNDERS’S SUPPLEMENT for 1845 to 1848, inclusive, 
with a General Index, may still be had, price 30s. cloth; ‘or 
that from 1845 to 1847, in one vol., at 18s.; and that for 
1848, at 10s. 

The Three Surprtements bound together, with a General 
Index, in one large volume, bringing down all the Law te 
the present time, from the last edition of Burn, with which 
it is printed uniformly. Price 40s, bound; or in cloth, 38s. 


London JoHn Crocxrorp, Law Times Office. 








Lonpon :—Printed and Published by Joun CrockrorD, of 
103, Stanhope-street, Mornington Crescent, in the County 
of Middlesex, at the Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand, in 
the Parish of St. Clement Danes, in the City of West- 
minster, on Tuesday, April 15, 1851. 















